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For your protection, the Timken-Detroit 
Axle Company insists that axles must be 
built for the car as it really will be—not 


as it may be on paper. 


Car builders who use Timken-Detroit Axles can- 
not include them merely to furnish a selling point; 
they must be built in—not tagged on. 


Therefore, in order to make sure that the car and 
the blue prints agree, the Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
insists upon knowing— 


First, the weight of each model and type of car 
into which Timken-Detroit Axles are engineered. 


Second, the size and power of the motor. 


Third, the distribution of weight on the chassis, 
front and rear. 


Fourth, all other details of construction which in 
the slightest degree affect the satisfactory service the 
car owner expects from Timken-Detroit Axles. 


Further, the Timken-Detroit Axle Company will not 
contract to deliver motor car axles except on definite 
assurance from the car builder that the car on the 
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Does the Car Agree with the Blue Prints? 


street will carry out the promise of the car on paper. 


Otherwise, it would be impossible to provide 
the necessary strength for emergencies, with 
ample margin of safety to protect you on the 
roughest roads even to the last mile of many 
years’ service. 


The car builders who use Timken-Detroit Axles 
could buy other makes at a lower price and under less 
rigid restrictions, but they willingly pay more in 
order to give you that extra assurance of safety, 
satisfaction and service. 


And that gives you a very good reason to believe 
that they have been especially careful in selecting 
other parts of their cars and that these parts are 
properly co-related and equal in strength and fitness 
to the work they have to do. 


I: THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
us Detroit, Mich. 
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SUBMARINES 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THEM? 
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Thousands of our citizens have been racking their brains, trying to devise some means of 
combating the U-Boat. 


Our Allies are relying upon American ingenuity to solve the problem. 


Many people have but the vaguest notion of what a submarine really is, or what the sea will do 
to attachments on a ship calculated to stop the death-dealing torpedo. , 


With the purpose of enlightening the public and giving them some idea of the principles of 
the submarine and what has been accomplished in the way of defense, the Scientific American is 
running a series of articles on ‘‘ The Submarine Problem.” 





t 9 The series includes a description of the torpedo, the submarine, the special measures designed 
ITS 5 so far to protect ships, means of detecting submarines, and of trapping them. 
‘ The following is a partial list of special articles published and to be published: 
le I. The Submersible the Ultimate Answer to the Submarine. 
th II. Internal Construction of the German U-Boat. 
re Ill. Nets and Steel Plates as a Defense against the Torpedo. 
Ly IV. Closing the North Sea with a Bomb Curtain. 
V. The U-Boat Campaign. 
es VI. Methods of Detecting U-Boats. 
88 VII. The Zig-zag Course as a Defense. 
“ A body of patriotic American citizens, the Council of National Defense, has been working for months, without 
pay, helping <his country cope with the great war and industrial problems which confront it. So busy has been the 
Council of National Defense that it has had very little time to make public its aims and accomplishments. ‘The / 
re Scientific American, however, has succeeded in obtaining exclusive information about the very important and / 
18 interesting work undertaken by this Council. 
od There is interest and instruction in every issue of the Scientific American. Special articles / Leslie's 
8-09-17. 
on the war are not the only features—some others are: 
WHAT CAN I DO FOR MY COUNTRY RECENT CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS / MUNN & CO 
STRATEGIC MOVES OF THE WAR DOING OUR BIT , ” 
INVENTIONS NEW AND INTERESTING THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN INDUSTRY F ge 
SCIENCE, INVENTION, MECHANICS PP 5 t 
If you would keep informed of the war, particularly of our part in it, and the big things that are being done Woo!worth Bldg. , 
to develop the resources and manufacturing in this country, read the Scientific American. New York 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER F up Se ee 





18 Weeks for $1.00. Subscriptions sent to individual address only. J Amertean for eighteen weeks com- 


mencing with the first number pub- 


Subscriptions may be dated back to-include all articles on Submarines if so desired. / lished after the receipt of this order. 


Woolworth Bldg. MUNN & CO., Inc. New York City ¥ | eT ee eeR eRe er aL takin 


Regular Subscription Price—52 Issues—one year, $4.00 7 i 
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he Road From Verdun 
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THE GERMANS SHELL AMERICAN AMBULANCES 


The artist has drawn this striking picture from a description of an incident contained in a letter from a 
friend in the ambulance service on the Verdun front. Three ambulances carrying wounded from Verdun along 


a dugout military road were shelled by the Germans. 


The first car having been blown off the road toppled 


Vrawn for LESLIE’S by GEORGE McEVOY 
into a ravine crushing its driver. The engine was still running when the drivers of the second and third cars 
stopped and went to the assistance of the wounded. The dead driver proved to be a brother of the driver of 
car No. 3. In the picture the wounded from the wrecked car are being transferred to the other ambulances, 
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Building the Nation 


By DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President Columbia University 


HE grave problem before the Ameri- 

‘an people today is that of completing 

the process of nation building. It is 

the problem of setting our house in order. 
It is the problem of integrating America. 
It is the problem of subordinating every 
personal ambition, every class interest and 
policy, every race attachment, to the one 
dominant idea of an America free, just, 
powerful, forward-facing, that shall stand 
out in the history of nations as the name of a 
people who conceive their mission and their 
true greatness to lie in service to mankind. 











Lead ! 


RESIDENT WILSON begins to understand 
that he must take the bit in his teeth. His 
ideals are all right, but they do not accom- 

plish things quickly enough. 

Matters of state do not adjust themselves. 
Some one must be their adjuster. “Watchful 
waiting” in Mexico didn’t pay nor did the expres- 
sion “ Peace without victory,” and that we had no 
particular grievance against Germany. 

We faltered too long with Mexico and too long 
with Germany. We faltered too long with Pre- 
paredness. We are now faltering with building of 
ships, conservation of food, and fixing of prices for 
the enormous war needs of the Government. 

The President’s policy is well intended, but the 
protracted session of Congress is undermining 
public confidence at a time when it should be 
strengthened and is giving noisy pacifists the only 
argument they have. 

Congress has been in continuous session ever 
since April. Yet what has it done? The Presi- 
dent took the guiding hand while the legislation 
regarding the railroads demanded by labor leaders 
was pending, and settled the issue in a few days. 
He has shown more than once what he can do 
when he makes up his mind to do it. The time 
has come for him again to make up his mind and 
for Congress to finish its work, adjourn and give 
the people a breathing spell. 

Nothing is more destructive to’ business than 
uncertainty. The President himself must realize 
the utter incongruity of having one member of the 
Cabinet, on one day, agree to a price for coal to the 
coal >perators, only to have another member of 
the Cabinet, the next day, denounce this price as 
excessive and repudiate the agreement. The de- 
pressing effect on business that followed this 
action was reflected in many lines of endeavor. 

The prices of all the commodities the Govern- 
ment needs can be fixed, we believe, by agreement 
of the Government with their producers. The 
latter are as patriotic as any other class of citizens. 
But there should be “a just price,” to use the 
President’s words, and “a just price’’ must always 
give fair consideration to the high cost of labor. 
In some instances wages aré dependent—as in the 
production of coal and copper—on the selling 
prices of the commodities. 

Many are predicting a long and exhausting wa 
which means a burden of debt and taxation mn Retr 


alleled in our history. We cannot conceive that 

this prediction is justified, but we must be prepared 

for any emergency. That is the view the President 
takes and it is maintained by his advisors. Under 

such conditions, there is all the greater necessity 

for bold and aggressive le sadership anc destiny has 

placed leadership in the hands of the P resident. 

Let him lead. The Nation will follow! 


Fair Play for Railroads 


HE railroads themselves could not make a 
stronger statement of their case than that 
made by one of the biggest shippers in the 
country, a man who owns no railroad stocks, and 
whose freight bill would be tremendously in- 
creased if the railroads were permitted to advance 
their rates. Mr. E. C. Simmons, founder of the 
Simmons Hardware Company, of St. Louis, in a 
booklet on the railroad situation addressed to his 
salesmen, says that he is convinced by his experi- 
ence of more than half a century that the “golden 
rule in business should apply to the railroads just 
as it does to the hardware business, and that when 
we restrict the free operation and development of 
transportation facilities we are committing com- 
mercial suicide.”” The fact that railroads were 
mismanaged in the past should not affect the solu- 
tion of the railroad problem today, for under the 
present method of regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission such abuse is impossible. 

Railroads used to be one of the most profitable 
fields of investment, yet during the past year 
practically not one dollar was put into railroad 
investments, although over $400,000,000 was put 
into new industrial enterprises. Construction has 
been halted. In the last two years, during which 
time the public has constantly felt the need of 
greater transportation fac ilities, there was less 
railroad construction than in any similar period 
since the close of the Civil War. In 1916 the coun- 
try needed 300,000 new freight cars, but the rail- 
roads were able to build only 60,000. Mr. Sim- 
mons estimates that the loss to business during 
the past year from freight embargoes and closed 
factories, due to the shortage of cars and locomo- 
tives and inadequate terminal facilities, amounted 
to hundreds of millions of dollars. One of the most 
serious problems has been congestion at terminal 
points, which, because located at large cities, will 
cost immense sums to be enlarged. 

Full crew laws, the Adamson law increasing the 
salaries of one class of employees by a million dol- 
lars per week, and the increased cost of everything 
entering into railroad operation, ranging from 50 
to 100 per cent., have added enormously to the 
expenses of the railroads.. More than sixteen per 
cent. of railroads have been put through bank- 
ruptcy during the past three years, and Mr. Sim- 
mons believes that unless they have some very 
substantial rate advances soon we will find possi- 
bly fifty per cent. of our railroads bankrupt. 

The country lost patience with the Shipping 
Board dispute as to which is the better kind of 
ships, when the crying need is of ships as speedily 
as possible. Ships are vital to the transportation 
of our armies, munitions and supplies. But cars, 
locomotives, bigger terminals are just as essential 
a part of this transportation problem. The rail- 
roads can be trusted to attend to all this if per- 
mitted to increase their rates and to gain once 
more the confidence of the investing public. 


Make Labor a Partner * 
VERY laborer is a partner with his employer. 
He may not get as much as he thinks a 
partner should get, but he cannot expect 
to get as much as the employer, because the 
latter takes all the risk of making the investment 
in the business and whether the enterprise fails 
or not, whether the employer receives a dividend 
or not, he is obliged to meet his payroll first. 

It may be said that labor doesn’t get all that it 
should from its partnership with capital. Perhaps 
it does not, but it is getting a great deal more 
today than ever before and more in this country 
than in any other. Partners in a business are not 
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always satisfied with the division of the profits, 
but such matters adjust themselves. 

In these times of progress when the great indus- 
tries like the Steel Corporation and others are 
offering their shares for subscription on easy terms 
to their employees, and thus making the latter 
partners, and giving them precisely the same divi- 
dends that the employers get on their shares of 
stock, we are bringing capital and labor into the 
more intimate touch necessary to do away with 
contention. 

The day will come when every great business 
enterprise will be on a profit-sharing basis. Then 
very little will be heard of strikes and lock-outs 
and the demagogue who is constantly seeking to 
antagonize labor and capital will find his oce upa- 
tion gone. 

Labor will have no more use for him. It will 
recognize the utter selfishness of his purpose. 


The Plain Truth 


NONGRESS! “Nonsense in Congress” is the head- 

line in the Oklahoman, a wide-awake daily published 
in Senator Owen’s state. It says that “people want 
Congress to act on the war alone; to do it now and 
adjourn.”” Congress has been in continuous session 
almost for four years. The longer it has been sitting 
the clearer the realization by the people, as the Okla- 
homan puts it, “of the number of so-called statesmen 
whose true calibre the people of the country never before 
comprehended.” 


LACK PLAGUE! When it is remembered that 
diseases of immorality played greater havoc with 

the armies of Europe in the early months of the war than 
machine guns or shrapnel, the Exening Post of New 
York is to be commended for publishing y a series of 
articles on combating such diseases. Elaborate precau- 
tions have already been taken to protect our young men 
who are in training camps. The ravages of venerzal 
disease have been greatly restricted behind the firing 
lines in Europe, but it still remains a most serious 
menace to army life. The “‘black plague” claims more 
victims than the “white plague,” and the day has 
passed for maintaining a “conspiracy of silence.” The 
worst feature about such diseases is that perfectly inno- 
cent people are often made to suffer as the result of 
ignorance, carelessness or imperfect sanitary precau- 
tions. Let the light be turned on full for protection both 
of our armies of young men and of all who stay at home 


HE PRESS! Secretary McAdoo thanked the press 
of the country for the splendid aid it gave in 
making the Liberty Loan a success at a time when 
failure was predicted by many. Mr. Henry P. Davison 
thanked the publishers of the country for their generous 
aid in his successful effort to raise $100,000,000 for the 
Red Cross Fund, and now Provost Marshal General 
Crowder has publicly thanked the newspapers and peri- 
odicals, saying that but for their generous support and 
the publicity they so freely gave in a “systematic 
campaign of public information” the enrollment of 
10,000,000 men on the 5th of June would have been 
impossible. This is the kind of work that the news- 
papers and periodicals of this country are doing in sup- 
porting the President and in holding up the flag. Yet 
some members of Congress seem to forget it and are go- 
ing out of their way to impose new burdens in the shape 
of increased postal rates and special war taxes on the 
publishers. It cannot be that they have the support of 
the President and his Cabinet in their warfare. 


SOUND! Some one in the Union National Bank of 
\J Cleveland wrote a masterpiece of sound advice for 
every American. Then the bank did a public service 
by publishing it in the advertising columns of the news- 
papers. Here it is: 


Keep to the middle of the road! : 

To the one side lies the pit of apathy, of false security. It is the trap set 
by the enemies of Our Country. For us to fall into it—that is their prayer. 

To the other side are the rocks of hysteria, of frenzied zeal. To dash 
against them means sure disaster. 

Keep to the middle of the road. Hiding our heads in the sand or beating 
them against stone walls will not dispatch the business at hand. 

The greatest service we can render our country today is to stick to our 
lasts; produce more; whether we be farmers or bookkeepers, capitalists or 
day laborers. 

Keep to the middle of the road! Forge ahead! Do more work! It’s worth 
a million men at the front. 


Every city has hundreds or thousands of public- 
spirited business institutions; but all too few speak out 
and make their business patrictism known to and help- 
ful to others. Is timidity or a mistaken sense of dignity 
making your business “keep its light under a bushel’’? 
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A Week of the War 


HE collapse of the Russian armies in Galacia 

effectively ends any hopes the Allies may have 

had for a military decision this year. It would 
be folly to minimize the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. On July 24th the German General Staff an- 
nounced that the Russian front in Galacia had been 
broken on a front of over 150 miles, and subsequent 
admissions from Petrograd indicated that the German 
claims were by no means exaggerated. Not only have 
the Russians lost all the gains made in their successful 
offensive of early July, including the important stra- 
tegic positions about Halicz and Kalusz, but they have 
been driven back fur within their original lines, and 
have abandoned their bases at Tarnapol, Stanislau 
and Nadworna. It was also reported that the Russians 
were evacuating Czernowitz, the capital of Bukowina. 
Along some seciions of the Galacian front the Russian 
retreat was virtually a rout, and the officers seem to 
have lost all control over their 
men. The Austro-German ar- 


By HENRY FARRAND GRIFFIN 


have to shoulder a heavy burden in the campaign of 
1918. And there is always the prospect, not altogether 
remote, that the end of the year will find Russia per- 
~manntly out of the war. 


HE fact is that the American people as a whole has 

absolutely no realization of the seriousness of the 
responsibilities it has undertaken. It is natural, per- 
haps, for the war seems fantastically unreal and far 
away in this peaceful land, so secure from present 
danger of invasion. England had a 
somewhat similar experience for 
similar reasons. It was not until 
the burden of taxation became a 
very real thing and the heavy casualty lists began to 
come in that England was truly awakened. Perhaps 
we shall have to wait for events to take the same 
course. Experience is a costly teacher, but for some of 


America Must 
Awaken 


N the western front the Germans have. been des- 
perately attacking the strong positions the French 

won this spring near Craonne. The German casu- 
alties were extremely heavy and the French were able to 
hald the attacks in almost complete check. Along the 
Flanders front a tremendous 

On the Western artillery duel raged for days, 
Front and trench raiding and frequent 
airplane encounters heralded a 
big British offensive. The Germans appeared to be 
rather apprehensive of the result and uncertain as to 
where the blow would fall. One of the reasons why 
many competent military observers doubted that 
the German advance into Russian territory would 
go far was the obvious need for German reinforcements 
on the western front. With the arrival of American 
troops heightening the morale of the British and 
French armies another great Allied offensive in 
the west might conceivably force 
the Germans back to the line of 





mies were closely following up 
their advantage, giving the 
Russians little chance to rally 
for a stand. It now seems clear 
that the Russian collapse was 
caused by mutiny and dis- 
affection within rather than 
by pressure from without. Pe- 
trograd frankly reports the 
refusal of many regiments to 
obey their officers’ commands, 
and the fact that other units 
retreated or disbanded without 
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orders, yielding important stra- 
tegic positions to the enemy 
without a struggle. Further 
to the north the Russian armies 
appeared to be under better 
control, and in some sections 
between the Baltic Sea and 
Galacia were even able to take 
the offensive, though without 
any important gains. 

The political situation in 
Russia is almost as bad as the 
plight of her armies. Kerensky 
has been made premier and with 
the more moderate Socialists, 
he now absolutely controls the 
Provisional Government. With 
the consent of the Council of 
Workmen and Soldiers, he has 
been vested with dictatorial 
powers, and it is clear that he 
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the Franco-Belgian frontier be- 
foreautumn. Had Russia been 
able to hold the offensive even 
better results might have been 
within the bounds of possibility, 
but the Russian collapse, in 
the opinion of well-informed 
military experts, ends all hope 
of a decisive victory in the west 
this year. 

The statement given out at 
the end of the Allied War Coun- 
cil in Paris was extremely vague, 
except for the definite announce- 
ment that the troops occupying 
Greece proper, Thessaly and the 
Epirus would be withdrawn. It 
will be remembered that impor- 
tant strategic points in Greece 
ov. the flank of Sarrail’s Salonica 
expedition were occupied by the 
Allies at the time King Constan- 
tine was deposed. These are 
the troops whose withdrawal is 
announced—not Sarrail’s army. 
At the same time the fact that 
no announcement whatever was 
made in regard to Sarrail’s army 
is significant in view of the 
persistent reports that the entire 
Salonica enterprise might be 
abandoned. One thing seems 
certain —unless the submarine 
losses are checked—-sooner or 


KERENSKY, NOW 











proposes to use them. 

“My government will save 
Russia,” he declared, “‘and if 
motives of reason, honor and conscience prove insuf- 
ficient, it will beat her into unity, with blood and iron.” 

Stormy days are certainly ahead for Russia, and 
more and more closely her present trials and tribula- 
tions parallel the course of the French Revolution. 
There was utter demoralization and panic among the 
French Revolutionary armies, too, when they first 
met the enemy—yet those same armies were whipped 
into shape by the strong man of the hour, Napoleon, 
under whose leadership they marched victoriously 
into most of the capitals of Europe. Kerensky’s future 
career promises to be a very interesting study. The 
former Socialist leader has already become virtually 
Dictator of Russia, and the end is not yet in sight. 


OR the Allies on the Western front the Russian 
collapse promises to have consequences of im- 
mediate and serious importance. If the disintegration 
of the Russian armies goes far enough, the Germans 
may be tempted into a drive on either Petrograd or 
Odessa, with the hope of per- 

The Consequences manently eliminating Russia 
to the Allies from the war. On the other 
hand they may rest content 

with their present easily won successes, and holding 
their lines with the minimum number of men in the 
east, transfer great forces to the west to reinforce their 
lines in France and Belgium. It is not too much to say 
that the Germans by so doing could off-set for some time 
to come any advantage the Allies may gain from the in- 
creasing arrivals of American troops in France. Unless 
the reorganization of Russia proceeds much faster than 
we have any reason to expect, the United States will 





EVENTS OF IMPORTANCE DURING THE WEEK 


its lessons there seems to be no substitute. Our Gov- 
ernment is more thoroughly aroused than the people, 
but even Washington has been slow to prepare for many 
contingencies that all along have been foreseen. It is 
only recently, since the latest submarine flurry, that 
we have had any indication that the Government 
thoroughly realizes the enormous tonnage of shipping 
required to transport and supply the millions of men 
we talk so light-heartedly of flmging into the Western 
front. We have an object lesson of this kind in Sarrail’s 
Salonica expedition. Hundreds of thousands of men 
are to all intents and purposes bottled up there, unable 
to undertake any serious offensive operations simply 
because they cannot be adequately munitioned and 
supplied over thousands of miles of submarine-infested 
seas. In fact it is reported that the Allies are seriously 
cons#Jering the withdrawal of Sarrail’s armies to re- 
lieve the growing shortage of shipping. Yet with this 
plain lesson before us the shipbuilding program was 
allowed to lag for weeks and months while steel ship 
partisans wrangled with wooden ship partisans, and 
little or nothing was accomplished. 

The weekly submarine losses as announced by the 
British Admiralty on July 25th showed an increase of 
about 50 per cent. over the previous report. We appear 
to be once more on the up-grade of the more or less 
regularly ascending and descending curve the submarine 


losses have shown for months past. The reason for . 


these fluctuations is generally believed to be the return 
of the submarines to their bases for refitting, and so 
long as the curve of losses follows this methodical 
course, it is safe to assume that the submarine menace 
has not yet been definitely checked. 


later the Salonica expedition 
will have to be withdrawn on 
account of the shipping short- 
age, if for no other reason. 


HE British resumed the offensive in Flanders on 
July $list. after thorough artillery preparation 
that lasted for many days. In conjunction with French 
troops, operating on their left, they swept forward to 
the north of the River Lys, crossing the Ypres-Lille 
canal and capturing the village of 

British Attack La Basseville in the first assault. 
in Flanders The British commander reported 
that all the first objectives were 


attained, all counter-attacks repulsed and many . 


prisoners captured. As indicated in previous issues, 
there are two possible methods of developing the ad- 
vantages recently gained by -the British along this 
section of front. Any considerable further advance 
would be a threat both to the submarine bases along 
the Belgian coast and to the German positions based 
on Lens, Lille and Douai. The British now hold all 
the dominating heights necessary for an advance along 
the valley of the River Lys, and when they begin to 
strike out either to the right or the left, we shall know 
whether the main purpose of their drive is directed 
against the German submarine bases or against Lens, 
Lille and Douai. It is entirely possible that the British 
commander has both purposes in mind and is simply 
driving in his wedge along the Lys valley, ready to take 
prompt advantage of any points of weakness that may 
be developed in the German defence. There are many 
interesting possibilities in the situation in Flanders, 
and we may be sure that the apparent recent inactivity 
of the British has been in reality a period of prepara- 
tion for still greater efforts. 
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The Hope of Russia _ \ 
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simply KERENSKY, DICTATOR OF ALL THE RUSSIANS, SALUTES HIS MEN a 

. ce . —_ ; m? -voluti is fame is assured for a 
wave When the great war broke all eyes were turned on Joffre, who “stopped them at the | can bring order out of the chaos of the Russian Revolution, his fame is assured fo 

iat may _— ahaa nue: : + -_ , | time and on his head will fall the blessing of the millions who, freed from the tyranny of 
> many Marne.” Later Kitchener, striving against British complacency, was the man on whom | time and on his hea é tore 

‘i oy tnd the Allies rested hope. Today, Alexander F. Kerensky holds the center of the stage in | the Czar, have all but lost their freedom again because of the extremes of ine °y 
pee the wallbuen tragedy, having been vested with supreme power by the people of | and weakness shown by the masses in demanding personal license. No other man in 


i < yas virtually y side is y istory has shouldered a heavier burden than that which the youthful dictator assumes. 
srepara- Russia. If Kerensky, who a few weeks ago was virtually unknown outside of his country, history ha ‘ 
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Watching the Nation's Business 


HE war draft has been called a great lottery. In 
its application it signified the impartiality of 
blindfolded justice. A bit of stagecraft was 
employed in the draft by blindfolding those who 
picked the capsuled numbers from the glass jar, 
although there would have been no op- 
Draft portunity for favoritism had the drawers 
Oddities worked with their eyes uncovered, as 
the numbers were not visible. That 
it was a lottery within a lottery was illustrated in 
calling No. 6,689 twice. By turning the figures 
upside down, they read 9,866. Only very close 
inspection will show the upper loop of the “8” 
somewhat smaller than the lower loop when in its 
right position. More interesting is the fact that 
the various combinations of 6’s and 9’s, which occur 
singly and together fourteen times, with exactly 
half that number of chances of being misread, were 
rightly called in every instance. The earlier mis- 
calling was subsequently rectified, with no injustice 
to anyone. No other incident out of the routine 
occurred in the long period of drawing until an hour 
and a half after midnight, when the capsule picked 
out of the jar proved to be a blank. The proper 
number, 4,664, was afterward found, and placed 
in the order indicated by the empty capsule, which 
was the 1004th to be drawn. The law of coincidence 
came into play when No. 2 was drawn at exactly 
2 a. m., twenty minutes before the drawing closed. 


T is down in the bill that $640,000,000, and prob- 
ably more, shall be spent for aeroplanes. The 
appropriations for the building and purchase of 
merchant ships now amounts to $750,000,000, 
with a call already in for an additional 


Two $500,000,000, making more than a 
Great billion dollars in all for this purpose. 
Jobs These are the two great jobs of the war 


for the United States to accomplish. 
Both converge on the question of depredations by 
German submarines. ‘The ships are to be con- 
structed for the purposes both of offense and de- 
fense, but their immediate object is to maintain 
adequate tonnage afloat to offset the destruction by 
undersea craft and to carry men and supplies to 
Europe. The airplanes are to have part in the 
submarine problem. They wil! be used in attacks 
on submarine and other military bases as well as in 


Russia—the 


HE blind allegiance of the German people to their 
Government does not sufficiently explain the ease 
with which Germany recently passed through 

her greatest political crisis since the outbreak of the 
war. The people had begun to criticise the Govern- 
ment, and all parties save the Junkers were demanding 
parliamentary reforms. The Reichstag passed a peace 
resolution and compelled the dismissal of von Beth- 
mann Hollweg. ‘Then it listened to the new Chan- 
cellor’s speech, voted without debate a new war credit, 
and adjourned till fall. The explanation came a few 
days later when Austro-German forces began to break 
through and sweep back the disorganized Russian 
armies. Berlin knew that Russian regiments at 
strategic points were ready to throw down their 
arms and that the seeds her agents had sown so in- 
dustriously were soon to bear fruit in what would 
probably be the biggest drive of the war into Russia’s 
territory. Convinced that victory for Germany was 
once more in sight, the war party found it easy to ride 
the parliamentary storm. The impending military 
— of Russia will give to Germany a new lease of 
life. 

If Germany’s drive into Russia attains the success 
the early stages seem to indicate, it will give to her the 
richest prize of the war. The world has marveled at 
the economic endurance of Germany through three 
years of war. The answer is found in the extent and 
value of the territory her armies have conquered, and 
the thoroughness with which this territory has been 
exploited. With the resources of Russia at her dis- 
posal, the blockade of the Allies would be nullified. 


By THOMAS F. LOGAN 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


scouting and observation work before the battle fronts. 
The program begins with plans for 25,060 airplanes 
and the training of 10,000 airmen. Obstruction at- 
tempted in the Senate to the utilization of drafted 
material to man the aircraft made no headway. No 
one knows yet what the United States can do in its 
maximum efforts toward airship building. It is 
known, however, that England, France and Germany 
have almost reached their powers of maximum pro- 
duction, with results about even. The weight of this 
country must be thrown into the balance on the side 
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of the Allies. Howard E. Coffin, head of the aireraft 
production board, says there is but one thing for his 
body to do, and that is to build airships. Edward N. 
Hurley, of the Shipping Board, says the same of a 
merchant fleet, in which both wood and steel will be 
utilized as facilities permit. The country awaits 
results. 
HE time has been reached where “advisory” 
committees will have to give place to war 
agencies of greater and more centralized powers. 
Particularly is this true in the matter of con- 
tract awards for war sup- 
Problems plies. All powers of contract 
In approval now reside in the heads 
Price-Fixing of the Government Departments, 
wlfo are also members of the Coun- 
cil of Natione! Defense. Under this Council is the 
Advisory Commission, with its many sub-com- 
mittees. These latter are headed by able business 
men, versed in questions of cost, from raw material 
to the final fabric. But they have no real pow. r. 
Business men talk things over with them but nothing 
is accomplished. ‘The cabinet members are not 
skilled in cost problems, nor have they the time to 
take up these questions without neglecting the 
important duties of war organization thrust. 
President Wilson is now _ contemplating re- 
organization and readjustment of the subordin- 
ate bodies of the Council of National Defense to 
meet the existing difficulties. The first will doubt- 
less be the formation of a Central Purchasing 
Committee, composed of members of the more 
important sub-committees. While they will not 
have full ‘powers, it is probable that their con- 
clusions will be virtually final as to contract 
prices. Their work is cut out for them. Presum- 
ably, there will be no rigid price-fixing. Business 
is now being held up by uncertainty in this respect. 
If it is to‘be stimulated, there must be considerable 
latitude allowed. It is possible, for example, that 
a great steel plant can produce steel at $45 a 





ton, while it would cost a small plant $145 a ton 
to turn out the same material, yet both must be 
worked to the limit to meet war demands. ‘This 
is one of the problems to be met, and only prac- 





Darling, i . the New York Tribune 
THERE WERE WISE ONES LIKE HIM IN NOAH'S DAY, TOO 


Despair of 


By CHARLTON BATES STRAYER 


HY doesn’t Japan get into the war as fully as the 

United States? A half million Japanese troops 
on the Russian front would wonderfully stiffen the 
Russian defense, while a quarter of a million Japanese 
fighters transported to Saloniki 
by the Red Sea route would 
enable England and France 
to launch a powerful offensive 
in the Balkans. Is Japan interested in helping to 
“make the world safe for democracy?” If she were, 
would not her armies help at every strategic point? 
Japan is imperialistic and militaristic. None of the 
powers at war, not even Germany, is more autocratic. 
Is it natural to expect Japan to show any enthusiasm 
in a war for the overthrow of militarism and autocracy? 
Professor M. Anesaki says although Japan is at war 
with Germany, a feeling of admiration for Germany 
is quite general among the Japanese people. 

Some would go farther and say that Japan is at 
heart pro-German. The Zimmerman suggestion that 
Japan unite with Mexico and Germany in attacking the 
United States was a big German blunder and was 
promptly denounced by Japanese officials. Yet the 
thought remains that such a suggestion would not have 
been made, even through the secret channels of 
diplomacy, unless the German Foreign Secretary had 
some grounds for believing it would be sympathetically 
received. An American business man returning re- 
cently from his annual trip to Japan, China and the 
Philippines says that Japan has at the present 
2,500,000 men under training in every feature of 
warfare. For what is this force being trained? 


Why Does Japan 
Hold Back? 


Her 


tical business men, with a measure of executive 
authority can meet it. 


Friends 


OME see in the German Chancellor’s maiden 
KJ speech, not so much a new confession of faith in 
German militarism, as an invitation to the United 
States to suggest terms of peace. Senator Lewis of 

Illinois, in a speech in the Senate, 
Did Michaelis said he considered the Chancel- 
Bid for Peace? lor’s speech a “direct bid” to the 

United States to use its influence 
with the Allies to secure an early peace. Pointing 
out that the best peace Germany would now agree to 
would be the status quo ante, Senator Lodge deciared 
it would be nothing short of murder to send our soldiers 
to the front and robbery to take the money of our 
people to leave the situation there. A German journal- 
ist in New York City is quoted by the Times as saying 
that from his knowledge of Dr. Michaelis, extending 
over fifteen years, he believes he was elevated to the 
Chancellorship to lead in the “‘liberalization” of Ger- 
many and that he would bring about peace in the fall 
on the basis of no annexations or indemnities. One 
significant feature about the new Chancellor’s speech 
is that it was not made the occasion of a slap at the 
United States. In this undoubtedly is seen the in- 
fluence of Count von Bernstorff, who, as Ambassador 
to the United States vainly advised against antagoniz- 
ing this country. 

Lloyd George brands the Chancellor’s speech as a 
“sham.” “TI see in it,” said he, “‘a sham independence 
for Belgium, a sham democracy for Germany, a sham 
peace for Europe; and I say that Europe has not 
sacrificed millions of her gallant sons to set up a sanctu- 
ary for sham.” 
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Bits of Americas News 
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\ HEAD-ON TRAIN COLLISION 


When two freight trains of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway came to- 
gether at Franklinton, North Caro- 
lina, the two engineers, one fireman 
and one brakeman were killed and 
several members of the two crews 
were injured. In the picture the two 
huge engines are seen reduced to a 


shapeless mass. 
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MARCELIUS 
THE RED MAN AND THE 
DEVIL WAGON “3 

Our correspondent in sending thig 
picture writes: “I have been a resi- 
dent of this state, North Dakota, for 
40 years and have seen many different 
conveyances for the Indian, but this 
irst time I have seen them 


is the 
traveling by automobile.” The pic- 
ture was taken at Williston while the 
Indians were traveling from Wolf 
Point, Montana, to the Berthold 


Reservation. 




















RAGAN 


OLD NEWS BOY DAY 
The Civic Association of Birming- 
ham recently staged an Old News 
Boy Day for charity. The promi- 
nent business men appeared early in 
the morning of a hot summer day, 
barefooted and otherwise arrayed 
suitably for the occasion. The 
highest sale of the day was that of 
a Birmingham News purchased for 
$250. The total receipts of the day 
vere over $5,000. The entire city 
enjoyed a holiday. 























OPENING LAKE WASHINGTON 
CANAL 


Above is the steamer Roosevelt 
heading the marine parade through 
Lake Washington Canal, July 4th 
The opening of the canal was wit- 
nessed by 150,000 persons from 
Seattle and the surrounding’ terri- 
tory. The canal was built at a 
cost of $5,000,000 and is looked upon 
in the northwest as the supreme 
manifestation of the “Seattle spirit.” 








SAVING THE SESOSTRIS SKINNER 


The Sesostris went ashore at Ocos, Guatemala, during a high 
tide in 1907, and was given up as lost. The shifting sands 
quickly engulfed the hull. A Seattle syndicate pugchased the 
vessel and engaged a salvage company to save the ship, which 
they succeeded in doing in February, 1917. After nine years 


on the beach, the vessel came from Guatemala to Seattle under 
her steam, her machinery working perfectly, and her hull intact. 
After being dry-docked she was surveyed, and then th roughly 
gone over and repaired. Lloyd’s gave her the same rating as 
new vessels of the highest construction type, 100 A-1. 
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AN ARMY CANTONMENT IN THE MAKING depot s 


“Camp Taylor” at Louisville, Kentucky, will house the men of the of anid 
National Army from Indiana and Kentucky. It is named after General have Jt 
Zachary Taylor of Mexican War fame. The 16 National Army can- they re 
tonments and the 16 National Guard ‘cantonments are named after of diso 
prominent officers of past wars. Both Union an *‘ Confederate officers are Serge: 
included. The other National Army cantonments are: “Camp Dev- of the x 
ens,” Ayer, Mass.; “Camp Upton,” Yaphank, Long Island; ‘Camp 
Dix,” Wrightstown, N. J.; “Camp Meade,” Annapolis Junction, Md.; 
“Camp Lee,” Petersburg, Va.; “Camp Jackson,’ Columbia, S. C.: 
“Camp Gordon,” Atlanta, Ga.; ‘Camp Sherman,” Chillicothe, Ohio; to han 
“Camp Custer,” Battle Creek, Mich.; “Camp Grant,” Rockford, Ill.: into th 
“Camp Pike,” Little Rock, Ark.; “Camp Dodge,”’ Des Moines, Iowa; its une 
“Camp Funston.” Fort Riley, Kan.; “Camp Travis,” Fort Sam Hous- ries WI 
ton, Texas; “Camp Lewis,” American Lake, Washington. 
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NEW YORK’S CADET TRAINING CAMP My ; alread 
New York state has a training camp for high-school boys at Peekskill, up;” 
where 1,800 students have been learning military science under National every 
Guard officers, A company is seen here on its way to the mess _ hall i, er . acious! 
carrying its weapons for the great attack. Teachers and instructors ; . 
from the public schools formed advanced classes at the camp and in- : ; A rau 
struction in many branches of the service has been given. The camp ® . e ' the wi 
commander is Col. William H. Chapin. Recently Governor Whitman é f > , . pass t 
and Major-General John F. O’Ryan, commander of the National Guard ; ‘ y. oe way b 
of New York, reviewed the cadets, with t 
un LEARNING MAP-MAKING in ima 
The boys of the New York state cadet camp have proved most en- to strict discipline and there has been little of the lighter side of war doing 
thusiastic students of military science, and the officers are loud in and much of deep study. Every precaution, including inocula- va 
their praise of the work accomplished The cadets have been subject tion against disease, has been taken to protect the boys’ health, drill-s 
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A KITCHEN ON WHEELS ae ee ee ; ie — 
MAKING LIGHT OF AN UNPLEASANT JOB CLARKE fag 
Soldiers crave action and the more unpleasant and humdrum work of camp life is the cause of endless grumbling, but 
these men in camp at Chattanooga, Tennessee, have the American spirit of eternal optimism. 








The problem of feeding an army is one that demands a perfect organization if it is to be met prop- 
erly. Above is a motor kitchen used by the 22d Engineers, N. Y. State National Guard. This is 


an adaptation of the “lunch wagon” now in use throughout the country. 
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“My Boy’s in Khaki’ 


ARTHUR HUNT CHUTE (Late First Canadian Division) 


Photographs by JAMES H. HARE, Staff Photographer 


t 
The Youth of America Has a Grim Contest Ahead to Develop the Stuff That Will Allow Mothers to Say, “My Son’s a Soldier’ 


Epitor’s Nore:—Captain Chute’s recent article, “* The 
First Ten Thousand,’ was widely read and commented 
on, but this fascinating story on military discipline is 
certain to surpass it in interest. These are wonder days 
for the manhood of America, and every person in the 
country should have a 








proper appreciation of 
the reasons why the 
lessons of the soldier's 
training are difficult. 


HROUGH the 
barrack gate 
and across the 

square of the training 
depot sweeps a horde 
of new recruits; they 
have just arrived, and 
they represent a mob 
of disorder and chaos. 
Sergeant-Major Fury 
of the regulars, a lion- 
taming drill sergeant 
whose duty it will be 
to hammer discipline 
into this mob, regards 
its uncontrolled vaga- 
ries with contemptu- 











ous eye. - a ; _ _— - 
Sergeant-Major THE MILL OF INSTRUCTION, 
West Point has been called the finest se hs »! 


‘ » ure ante 
Fury stands well back for soldiers in the world. When the Na- 


in the shadow of the tional Army goes into camp let it remember 
gatewav beside the that the men who represent “cold, hard 
gateway ESIC 1e discipline were trained in the most 
sentryv-box. None of exacting of army schools and have been 


through a mill far more severe than any 
these young men surg- the new men w ill face. 


ing by are conscious 


diers. Over half a million Americans will soon don the 
khaki for the first time. When they make their initial 
appearance in regimentals, they will by that appearance 
give proof that they are in the service of theirc ountry. 
But the wearing of the uniform does not mean that 
they are soldiers. 

Many mothers of 
this country will soon 
be able to say, “My 
boy’s in khaki,” but 
there are iron strug- 
gles yet ahead for 
those same boys ere 
their proud parents 
may declare, “My 
son’s a soldier.”” Vast 
indeed is the gulf 
which separates the 
masses of prosperous, 
self-willed young 
America from the 
austere and authori- 
tative world of the 
soldier. 

Far away from the 
cabaret show and the 
limousineisthesimple, 
though rigid, life of the 
training camp. The 



















THE SCHOOL OF THE SOLDIER ADJUSTING THE LOAD bov who enters there 
What the officer learns as a cadet at West Point The soldier has to do much more than . t bid g 1] 

he passes on to the non-commissioned officers, who, carry a rifle and fight. One of the most mus ad good-bye to 

in turn, train the enlisted men individually. The severe tests for the “rookie” is to accom Easy Street. In the 
task at the officers’ training camps has been to modate himself to his equipment and many if : he hh 

make intelligent men into competent officers in a a man up for extra service bec: ause of an uniform iC Las 

limited time. over-full “crime sheet’’ has had ample crossed from Easy 

opportunity to work out the best way of a ce 

bearing his load the proper way Street to the street 


that breeds — strong 





of his presence or give him a thought, but 
the vigilant eve of the lion-taming sergeant 
loses nothing. 

The youth with the impudent look is 
slated for a lesson in authority; many with 
stooping shoulders and ambling gait are 
already allotted to extra hours of “setting- 
up; a moon-faced individual whose 
every move spells “stolid” is uncon- 
sciously assigned to the “awkward squad.” 
A raucous-voiced, hard-looking gang from 
the water front of Boston are the last to 
pass through the gate, and they straight- 
way begin to desecrate the barrack square 
with their strident language. Immediately, 
in imagination, Sergeant Fury has this gang 
doing pack drill at the “‘steady double.” 

“Tl take it out of ‘em,’ exclaims the 








men. Here he will begin to learn again 
forgotten secrets of his forebears, the 
pioneers, and like them, out of struggle, 
he will come forth a soldier. 

A good soldier is not made in a day. 
He does not spring, like Pallas Athene, full 
panoplied, from the brow of Jove. He is the 
fruit of a long, hard struggle and of tireless 
training. At the beginning of the war of 
1861-65, how proudly ghe first troops 
marched away! They all esteemed them- 
selves true soldiers at the start, but the 
rabble at Bull Run were sorely disen- 
chanted. How different were the war-worn, 
seasoned veterans that marched down 
Pennsylvania Avenue in the grand review! 
Those veterans were the acme of soldiers, 
not only for America, but also for the world. 








drill-sergeant to himself, slapping his leg THE ROUGH TIMBER They had become soldiers in the only way 

sharply with his swagger-stick, as if to In the early weeks of training, hour after hour is spent in mastering the school of the soldier and the through sacrifice and strife. 

emphasize the way he means to lay it on. school of the squad. It is in these weeks of work that grumbling is the favorite recreation. The Let the vounge American be proud indeed 
. average recruit just can’t see what use it all is. ; , = 


But the sergeant knows 


as he dons the United 





well that a grim task 
lies before him. The 
magnitude of that task 
is only more fully appre- 
ciated by the colonel and 
adjutant in the orderly 
room, through which the 
horde now sweeps. In the 
quartermaster’s lines the 
issuing of uniforms com- 
mences, and a short time 
later the mob begins to 
appear in khaki. Put- 
ting on the uniform for 
the first time may seem a 
slight performance, but it 
has a vast significance. 
It means that the young 
man has crossed his Rubi- 
con. It is emblematic of 
renunciation of the world, 
and the acceptance*of the 
stern vows of the soldier. 

The United States is 
about to see that wondrous 








States uniform for the 


first terme. There is no 
greater honor. for a man 
. than the wearing of 


his country’s uniform in 
time of war. Whether he 
is a general or a private, 
that honor is the same. As 
it is in the Articles of Faith 
of the Japanese soldier, 
* All soldiers must remem- 
ber that they are associated 
in a great and honorable 
service, and that to serve 
worthily, in the station in 
which each is placed, is an 
honor in which the private 
participates as fully as the 
general.” 

The young man who has 
just entered the army has 
entered upon a career of 
limitless possibilities. In 
the army, just as in 








miracle, the transforma- 


> So eke “a When the National Army goes into training, these men will be the their own training camp and made this scraggy line. Probably 
tion of civ ilians into sol- junior officers on the job. Yet only a few weeks ago they reached | 


cate vit Win ; civil life, there is al- 
OFFICERS IN THE MAKING : 
ways an ideal, and no 


most of the men in this picture will decline to recognize themselves, (Continued on page 207) 
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‘These May Win the War 
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BUILDING SHIPS ON THE GULF COAST —- 
Now that the shipbuilding tangle has been straightened out by the resignation of General Goethals, general man wer 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and of William Denman, chairman of the Shipping Board, and the appointment of 
Admiral Capps, U. S. N., and Edward N. Hurley of Chicago in their places, it is believed the building of a fleet to 
offset U-boat activity will proceed rapidly. Above is a large shipyard at Orange, Texas. 





Cons 
of oil } 
kerosen 
They b 
BUILDING THE FRAME the jar 
candles 
for the frames. However, lumbermen have been active for many months and each ; I hey " 
day relieves this shortage. A result of the activity in shipbuilding has been to bring a stains. 
women into the field. Many are now engaged in the lighter work in the shipyards. the fur 
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LAUNCHING A WOODEN SHIP 
eS ae ; ; te i a oe me home, 
The wooden ship is to play an important part in feeding Europe. Though the f . 3 
cost of operating a wooden ship is higher than of a steel ship of equal carrying =e ‘ wa ment 
capacity, it is felt that the combination of wooden and steel bottoms will supply a . 4 eu 2 The 


tonnage great enough to offset U-boat depredations. ‘ 2 q ‘ a. : made 


One handicap to building wooden ships is lack of an adequate supply of cured timber 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN-BUILT CUNARDER 7 of whi 
The first American Cunarder is the Vesterlide, launched recently in Portland, Oregon. The measurements are: Length, These 
424 ft., 9 inches; beam molded, 54 ft.; draft, 24 ft., 2 inches: gross tonnage, 5730 tons; and net tonnage, 3880 tons. The transp 
ship is an electric-lighted steel cargo vessel of poop, bridge and forecastle type, with the machinery amidships, and a steel ° Oil 
structure will not be able to withstand the terrific strain put upon it and point to the short deck house for the officers. The United States Steel Corporation has begun the construction of a gigantic shipbuilding busine 
lives of vessels used in this work in the past. plant on Newark Bay, N. J., which will have 12 ways. Other steel-shipbuilding plants are at work night and day. the in 


























Many shipbuilders assert that the wooden ship will prove a failure as an ore carrier, as its 
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Oil and the War-sicui 


By JOHN PRICE JONES 














Epitor’s Notre—The pressing need of crude oil in- 
volves one of the most vital situations facing the country 
today in waging war against Germany. Why this is so, 
is set forth clearly and logically by Mr. Jones in the 


following article. He shows how the enormous demands 


of the Allied nations for gasoline, fuel oil and lubricants 
in prosecuting the war are greater than the supply. He 
points out the urgent necessity for taking immediate steps 
toward increasing that supply. 


country today, indeed to the world, than any 

other product save food and munitions, and the 
vast machinery for the production of munitions and 
for the transporting and preparation of raw products 
for the table depends upon oil. There is no phase of 
industrial, social and domestic life, no phase of war that 
has not been affected by crude oil, or its hundreds of 
derivatives. This dependence of the nation upon 
petroleum has been increasing rapidly year by year and 
oil will have a still greater influence upon economic and 
social life in the next quarter of a century. 


Diverse Uses of Oil Products 


Consider for a moment the remarkably diverse uses 
of oil products. In the home many housewives buy 
kerosene for illuminating, cooking and heating purposes. 
They buy wax for the irons and for coating the tops of 
the jars of jelly. They are delighted with artistic 
candles for the dinner table and for the Christmas tree. 
They want naphtha forcleaning gloves and for removing 
stains. They seek oil for the floors and for polishing 
the furniture. Oil may be used as a disinfectant or in 
the garden to kill bugs that infest plants. There is 
mineral oil for the children and a variety of toilet 
articles that have some kind of oil as an ingredient. 
The steady supply of oil is of great importance to the 
home, for without its various products the manage- 
ment of the household would have to be rearranged. 

The invention of the internal-combustion engine, 
made possible by gasoline, has been a tremendous 
business and social asset that has multiplied the im- 
portance of petroleum. The total gasoline horsepower 
built and sold in 1913 was 11,200,000 and in 1915 
it was double those figures. In 1910 there were 400,000 
automobiles in use in the United States, and in 1916, 
2,350,000. The additional cars required 28,000,000 
barrels of gasoline and today there are more than 
4,000,000 cars demanding approximately 40,000,000 
barrels of gasoline for motive power. This industry 
with a combined capital of eight hundred million dol- 
lars provides means of recreation and enjoyment for 
millions of persons, facilitates the transaction of busi- 
ness and is a vital economic factor in cheapening the 
distribution of the world’s products among consumers. 
Consider the paralysis that would follow the exhaustion 
of the gasoline supply. The automobile, in turn, created 
a demand for better roads, which are of incalculable 

value to the farmer and the business man, besides afford- 
ing relaxation for the motorist. Here, again, a petrole- 
um product proved helpful, for oil is used in road build- 
ing and asphaltum is a product of crude oil. Every 
automobile that turns a wheel requires lubricating oil 
and greases, other products of petroleum. Another use 
of the internal-combustion engine is in motor-boats, 
of which there are 1,000,000 on American waters today. 
These have become indispensable for communication and 
transportation on small lakes and coastwise waters. 

Oil has become one of the great motive powers of 
business and also the lubricator of the machinery of 
the industrial organization. The railroads last year 
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MR, A. C. BEDFORD 


As President of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 

Mr. Bedford is the foremost oil man of the world. At 

present he is giving his time to the Nati nal service as 

chairman of the Committee n Pctroleum unde. the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, 


consumed 42,000,000 barrels of fuel oil and the demand 
is still greater this year. Oil-burning steamships are 
increasing in number and oil-burning naval vessels are 
being multiplied. Every factory in the country, from 
the single wheel of the man sharpening razor blades 
to one of the big mills of the Steel Corporation, 
needs some kind or other of lubricating oil to decrease 
the friction and increase efficiency. There are thousands 
of stationary gasoline engines in shops and on farms 
all need oil and gasoline. One striking illustration’ is 
the consumption by a large automobile factory of 
12,000,000 gallons of oil in a single year. While the 
cleaners and dyers need 2,000,000 barrels of naphtha 
every twelve months, the paint industry is calling 
for more and more naphtha. And so as you move from 
one factory to another you find an ever-increasing use 
of some product of oil in a way that decreases cost and 
increases output. 


Oil’s Great Part in the War 


Just as the European War is becoming more and more 
a conflict between industrial organizations with the 
men in the trenches as the mere fighting outposts, so 
oil plays a tremendous part in the world struggle 
between autocracy and democracy. They say that an 
army moves on its belly; that is, depends on the speed 
with which food can be moved ahead to supply the needs 
of the soldiers. That being so, then the progress of an 
army depends today on the automobiles and trucks that 
-arry food and munitions; upon the gasoline that fur- 
nishes the propulsive power and the oil that lubricates the 
wheels. It depends upon the oil that speeds production 
in the munition factories; upon the oil in the machinery 
of transportation; upon the fuel oil and the lubricants 
that go to make up the fighting power of the dread- 
noughts, the torpedo boat destroyers and the sub- 
marine chasers. They say that Germany could not 
begin her terrible submarine campaign for lack of 
oil supplies for submarine engines and had to await 
the development of the Galician and Roumanian wells 
that had been destroyed in the course of battle. Truly, 
the need of oil in war is almost as great as the need of 
munitions. 

With the economic development that has utilized 
the hundreds of products of petroleum has come also 
an increasing duty of the men in the oil industry—a 









A MONSTER OIL FIELD 


The hundreds of derricks and tanks of the famous Glenn oil field in 

Oklahoma are seen here. Each derrick works a well reaching 2000 or 

more feet into the earth to the eil pool, which formerly yielded 90,000 

barrels of crude oil a day but which now yields only 18,000 a day, a 

striking instance of the falling off in crude production and of the urgent 
need for the discovery of new fields. 


duty to the homes, the factories and the commercial 
houses of the land, and above all to the Government 
which must have oil to wage the conflict of democracy. 
As the uses of petroleum products have multiplied 
and the demands have increased, so it has become more 
and more incumbent upon the producers of oil to see 
to it that there is no let-up in the drawing of the crude 
oil from the earth and refining it for the domestic, 
commercial and war demands. The war has imposed 
new responsibilities upon the oil industry and it has 
been the aim of the oil men of the country to meet 
these and at the same time to disturb as little as 
possible the flow of oil produced to meet other de- 
mands. 


Mobilizing the Oil Resources 


It has been remarkable and inspiring the way in 
which the oil men of the country have responded to the 
call of the President and are mobilizing the petroleum 
resources to aid in this World War. The burden which 
the oil men have taken up involves the necessity of 
supplying the Allies with their needs—fuel oil for the 
ships, gasoline for the motor trucks and automobiles 
at the front, fuel oil and gasoline for the steel and 
munition factories and lubricating oil for the vast ma- 
chinery. It carries with it the necessity of supplying 
all these demands in our own country. There will be 
35,000 motor trucks, thousands of aeroplanes, thou- 
sands of submarine boat chasers, more and more war 
vessels, as our fighting forces on land and sea are mobil- 
ized. All this entails extraordinary demands upon the 
oil industry—demands that must be met first of all. 
Under the plan every producer feels the patriotic duty 
to do his best and to deal fairly with the Government. 
In addition he has the opportunity still left to exercise 
his skill and productive capacity in proving results 
rather than in merely lying down on the Government 
and letting his plant become a bureaucratic machine. 

But the oil men of the entire country have been 
united as one man in the desire to do everything the 
Government desires. They have not sought to fix 
prices for the Government’s oil supplies. They have 
not regarded the question as an attractive business 
proposition, but as the distribution of a burden that 
would be shared by each according to his ability. 
The oil men have advised with representatives of the 
Government as to the Government’s needs and have 
left it to the Government to fix the prices after a 
thorough survey of the producing conditions. 


The Production Remains Stationary 


These are extraordinary times in industry as in war. 
While the duties and the demands on the oil producers 
of the country are greater than ever before in the history 
of oil, so the problems are more complex. In view of the 
demands for oil products it is well worth while to con- 
sider the production of crude throughout the world 
and in the United States. The world has produced 
six billion barrels of oil of which practically sixty 
per cent. has been taken from Mother Earth in this 
country. The United States has held the leadership in 
the production of crude oil with one or two excep- 
tions in the last twenty years. The production of 
crude -petroleum in this country grew steadily 

(Continued on page 200) 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOO! 


WOULD APPLY DRAFT TO FARM LABOR 
Mr. Lloyd Taylor, at the left, of fhe National Security League has laid before 


ON HIS WAY BACK TO THE BALKANS 


The Hon. Charles Vopicka, American Minister to Roumania, who is comforta- 








ble — _ be —— of the goer g Bucharest R m Mr. V ow Food Administrator Hoover a plan to utilize the farm bureaus for the inten- he dropped 
is seater at the left is companion is the United States military attaché sive training of men selected by draft for labor in the production of food- and dav to 
his picture was taken shortly after one of the aeroplane bombardments which fs. Mr. Taylor believes the pls ld add hundreds of millicns of SE ae, 

A , . ‘ c stuffs. Mr. ayior beleves le Dilan would aac l1undreds Of millicns oO mission, th 
preceded the capture of the city by the armies of the Central Powers. Min- bushels to next year’s grain yield. In the picture Mr. Taylor is seen pre 2 of de 
° —— “—2 a s xt years gre 7 e Mr. Lay Ss - ! . of de 
ister Vopicka was a successful Chicago brewer before he became minister to senting to Speaker Champ Clark the largest petition ever sent to Congress. ™ ey 
Roumania, and he has carried energy as well as some of the rough and-ready I . i lig ili ask « (habiaael i £ universal traini miles. He 

: ’ ; i t was signed by a million and a half citizens in favor of universal training. ’ 3 | 
methods of the every-day business man into diplomacy. A Bohemian by Others from left to right are: Congressman Julius Kahn of California vear, yut th 
birth, Minister \ opicka is an example of the opport unities offered by America Senator George E. Chamberlain of Oregon, and Speaker Clark. Incidentally, come back 
to the ambitious immigrant. When he returns to Chicago to stay, he intends Mr. Taylor was the originator of the great Preparedness Parade of 2 It is a wav | 
to publish a'narrative of his adventures in the Balkans during the war. ; year ago as a schoo! 
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PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE 
THE NEW GERMAN CHANCELLOR 


In his maiden speech as Chancellor, Dr. Georg Michaelis adroitly 
toned down the Reichstag’s peace resolution and dashed hopes of an 
early peace move from Germany. The Kaiser's proclamation of 
Prussian electoral reforms was indorsed for “some time in the 
future,”’ while it was held that no real power should be taken from 
the Chancellor or the Kaiser. The speech outlined a middle-of-the- 
road policy, and awakened neither great enthusiasm nor strong oppo- 
sition. America, he said, would not be able to transport any con- 


siderable army to Europe. Possessing a “strong strain of religious 


devotion, verging on religious mysticism,”’ the new Chancellor is said 
to believe in the direct guidance of the Deity in daily affairs. 
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THE RETIRED CHANCELLOR one dowed Ph 

ee hi p UNDER THE WISHBONES, THE WEDDING Academy w 
This interesting picture of von Bethmann-Hollweg was BELL TINKLES i} . 

taken in the Thiergarten in Berlin a few days before “ F Faw Py ; ible charm 

the United States declared war. The German photog- - hundred wishbones from chickens, ducks, geese. } where Danie 

rapher who developed the film considered the picture eee and ae ee chickens covered the wedding bell that founda 

under which Miss Marguerite Lay, of Omaha, Nebraska, and distinct 


exceedingly interesting, as the former Chancellor seldom ‘ z spied : 
and George Russell Henning of Keeline, Wyoming, were . 
At Exete 


married late in June. The bridegroom is a young 
Wyoming ranchman. During the past two years he has 


appears walking in public places. He is shown ac- 
companied by his wife and daughter. 





general edu 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SOUTH ai saved every wishbone from the fowls eaten at his ranch instruction ’ 
Sarah Estele Summers, 10 years old, volunteered her services for filling out registration cards home. All this in view of the approaching wedding day bering his : 
and making out typewritten lists for the government officers at Durham, North Carolina. She when he would decorate the wonderful wedding bell for His first ac 
is the daughter of S. A. Summers, court stenographer of Durham, and a descendant of John Wither- the event of his life. He came from his Western home desire flame 
spoon of Princeton, N. J., signer of the Declaration of Independence. Governor Bicket hearing with two huge boxes filled with the wishbones, much Snencial an 
of Miss Summers’s excellent work wrote that he was ‘‘happier than ever before to be the governor to the surprise of his bride. “‘ Not a broken bone in the to his nativ 
of a state that produces ten-year-old girls of your type.” President Wilson also complimented her. box,” said the ranchman, “‘only the best of luck.” Sar 
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HIS is a short story of a 
virile and many -sided 
American, who at 48 

years of age sits as the representa- 
tive of the business and manu- 
facturing interests in the Federal 
Reserve Bank of the most impor- 
tant district in this system of 
banking control. In the day’s 
work, he has conjured up in the 
desert great hfves of industry, 
and has given employment to a 
hundred thousand men where no 
man worked before. His keen 
insight into economic problems 
has made him a pioneer in far- 
reaching evolutions of methods as 
applied to finance, to manufac- 
turing, to mining, and to trans- 
portation. I am writing of 
William Boyce Thompson. 


I have just spoken of Mr. Thompson being a pioneer in the 
evolution of methods of finance and business. 
a pioneer in the attitude of wealth towards the greatest crisis this 
The news that he has gone to Petrograd 
as one of the members of the American Red Cross Mission to Russia 
surprised none of his intimate friends. From the top of his head to 
the tips of his toes he is a patriot. 
been devoted to the public since last autumn, and for months he has 
given no attention to business except the business of assisting in 
Hoating the Liberty Loan and the raising of funds for Belgian, 
Red Cross, and other war relief funds. When the call came for Mr. 
‘Thompson to become the business head of the Red Cross Mission, 
he dropped everything for that work, and devoted his time night 
and day to securing the personnel and equipment for the 
mission, the purchasing of supplies and the arrange- 
ment of details for the trip of twenty thousand 
He may be absent a few months or a 
vear, but those who know him feel that he will 
come back only when his work is finished. 
He has gone as blithely 


country has ever faced. 


miles. 


It is a way he has. 


as a schoolboy, serious, of course, 
‘hand, but possessed of a 
cheerfulness which makes hearts around 
him light and an optimism which makes 
. “Never mind the diffi- 


the work in 


them hopeful. 
culties, overcome them,” 
is a Thompson motto, like 
Farragut’s “Damn _ the 
torpedoes; go ahead.” 
The rudiments of Mr. 
Thompson's education 
were obtained in the public 
schools of Butte, that won- 
der city of the golden West 
which lies amid those rug- 
ged mountains for which 
one of the noblest of our 
states is named, Montana. 
Butte, whose story can 
match in romance any- 
thing that may be told of 
the courage and daring by 
which the stoutest hearts of 
our early pioneers carried 
always westward the fron- 
tiers of the Republic 
Butte has mothered many 
Titanswhose achievements 
in every phase of industry 
that marks the country’s 
progress are known to all. 
From Butte the boy was 
sent East, that he might 
discipline the expanse of a 
mental perspective — ac- 
quired in the West by the 
influences of eastern phi- 
losophies and = cultural 
amenities, in which, hap- 
pily, no doubt, the mighty 
West was still young. His 
childish faney had en- 
dowed Phillips Exeter 
Academy with an irresist- 
ible charm as the place 
where Daniel Webster laid 





that foundation on which he was later to rise to honor 
and distinction in the affairs of our nation. 

At Exeter, Mr. Thompson was equipped with a sound 
general education, and from there he went for technical 
instruction to the Columbia School of Mines. _ 
bering his alma mater he recently presented it with a magnificent gymnasium. 


Men Who Are 
Winning the War 


William B. Thompson, a Montana Lad Who Fought His Way from Alder 
Gulch to a Commanding Place in the Country’s Financial Circles, 
Aided Hoover in Succoring Belgium and Is Now in 
Russia as a Member of the Red Cross Mission 


By HOWARD HAMLIN 



































He has also been 


national and_ international 
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Practically all of his time has 
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WILLIAM BOYCE 
THOMPSON 
At forty-eight he represents 
business and 
ing interests of the greatest 
federal reserve district in the 
Federal Reserve Bank and is 
red-blooded enough to make 
any sacrifice for his country 
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industry and finance. Are we 
surprised then that in a briei 
space we find him again in New 
York? There in eighteen years 
he has won for himself a ‘com- 
manding position in the financial 
world, and he has won it so 
quietly, so unostentatiously, that 
the general public knows little of 
the details of his romantic career. 
He is now a director in the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, and 
he is among the large stockholders 
in half-a-dozen of the most im- 
portant banks and trust companies 
in the city. He is a director of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and he is the directing 
genius in perhaps a score of large 
and widely-varied manufacturing 
enterprises. 


It is a great accomplishment to have cut one’s way from the 
gold-bearing mountains of Montana to the prominent position in 
finance that Mr. 
He was born in Virginia City, Montana. It was here 
in Alder Gulch that Montana’s greatest gold stampede occurred 
in 1863, and Mr. Thompson’s father was one of the first to arrive. 
At this point I am reminded of an incident in the career of a 
great financier, which to me is fascinating in its relation to a later 
/ occurrence in’ Mr. Thompson's life 


Thompson now 


that attracted widespread 


This takes us back to 1877, a year after the Custer massacre at 
the Little Big Horn. The Nez Perces were up, and the country 
was terrified. The Indians were burning homesteads and scalping 

settlers. Gibbon had had his battle on the Big Hole River 

and it had not been decisive. 
children were hurried to the schoolhouse, the com- 
mon rallying point of defence, and among them 
was the boy Thompson, then only eight. 


In fear of a raid, the 


Forty 
years later, when the 
children of wrecked 
and war-tortured Bel- 
gium were in need of 
Herbert C. 
Hoover, at his wit’s 
end as to how to raise 
$1,250,000 a month, 
to provide an extra ration 
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manufactur- 
succor 




















CENTRAL NEW | ERVICE 


ON THE WAY TO RUSSIA’ 


Colonel Thompson in his uniform of the American Red Cross is facing 

tke camera. This picture was taken just as his ship was about to 

leave Vancouver on its voyage to Vladivostok. Others in the group 

are Colone! Frank Billings, chairman, at the right, Dr. William 
S. Thayer and Dr. Danie! J. McCarthy. 


Remem- 
their shoulders to the wheel. 


each day for one and a 
quarter million youngsters 
in Belgium, called Mr. 
Thompson on the _ tel- 
ephone. They had been 
friends and associates in 
mining for many years. 
Mr. Thompson’s response 
. almost took Mr. Hoover's 
breath away. “It appeals 
to me,” said the New York 
financier, “‘and my con- 
tribution is one hundred 
thousand dollars.”’ I won- 
der what weight the vicissi- 
tudes of early childhood in 
the Indian wars had on 
the man who, having made 
this donation, then and 
there conceived the 
Hoover Fund of the Rocky 
Mountain Club. Early in 
fluences make men what 
they are, and this incident 
will serve to show the sort 
of man Thompson is. The 
remark, that in a single 
instant turned $100,000 
into the Belgian relief 
fund, marked a new epoch 
in the sagging affairs of 
this great charitable un- 
dertaking. 

Mr. Thompson is vice- 
president of the Rocky 
Mountain Club. Through 
his influence the club aban- 
doned its contemplated 
project to build a new club- 





house, and all of its energies were enlisted in the cause of the 
suffering little ones across the sea. 
other business was laid aside by Mr. Thompson, and his time 
was wholly devoted to this work. 
western states, a score of state chairmen of the club put 
Even far-off Alaska heard of the Hoover Fund, and 


For weeks almost all 


In western and south- 


His first acquaintance with New York created a profound impression, and the ‘thousands of dollars a week were coming in from the mining districts of the Far West 


desire flamed up to go back at some later time, and make himself a factor in the 
financial and commercial life of this big metropolis. 
to his native mountains, but he still thought of the Empire City, and he still wished 
to make for himself a name there which would rank among the foremost leaders of 


From Columbia he returned 


when, on June Ist, the United States Government took over the Belgian relief, and the 
announcement was made that solicitation of contributions need not be continued. 
The Hoover Fund of the Rocky Mountain Club brought Mr. Thompson into a 


(Continued on page 198) 
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SINNOTT 
I. W. W.’s MARCHING TO TRAIN BETWEEN LINES OF THE PICKHANDLE BRIGADE 
After the I. W. W. strike at Bisbee, Arizona, had been in effect for two weeks, 2,000 men from the Business 
Men’s Association and the workers Loy: ague were placed on a semi-military basis to protect the 
town agains: the violenze of the dissatisfied mine workers. Citizens demanded drastic measures and after 
a conference with Sheriff Harry Wheeler, it was decided to drive the I. W. W. from the town, Bisbee is in 
the Warren mining district. Other towns in which the drive took place are Lowell and Warren. In the 
picture above I. W. W.’s are seen leaving Bisbee. 
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LOADING THE CATTLE CARS SINNOTT you 
r 
The drive began on July 12th; the citizen volunteers sweeping the strik- r' 
ers from rooming houses and'cabins. All citizens were armed and wore wom 
white handkerchiefs around their s s. The dragnet rounded up 
600 strikers on the depot plaza, and these men were driven down the 
tracks and out of town. At Lowell, two miles down the line, a new 
delegation was added. Here organized resistance was made, but this got 
the strikers little but sore heads. In Upper Lowell a guard and a striker 
were killéd. Reaching Warren the men were loaded on cattle cars. 
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cLanK ’ inat 
ON THE ROAD , : ; Tllin 
The strikers are seen above on ‘ grac 
the road between Bisbee and two 
Lowell. By the time the sett 
column reached Warren it : ot yale \ffic 
contained several thousand : 
persons. At Warren each 
striker was asked to return 
to work, but only fifty agreed 
to do so and 1150 were loaded 
on the train. At the right the 
men are seen marching down 
the track to the train. The 
train proceeded to Columbus 
under armed guard where the 
care of the men was taken over 
by the Government. The 
activity against the I. W. W. 
has not been confined to 
Arizona, for the officers of 
Oregon have cooperated with 
citizens to form a home guard 
against the activity of I. W. 
W.’s, while American-born 
miners in Missouri have taken 
steps against the organization 
similar to those taken by the 

citizens of Arizona. 
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LOADING THE BATTERIES 
Major Herman J. Koehle t, physical director at West Point, conducts intensified courses in discipline, calisthenics and poise at thi 
various officers’ training camps. Major Koehler divides a camp into classes and spends the day tiring out class after class 


The Pep of Half a Million 


The Work of the Man who is the Main Storage Battery from which Our New Army will Draw Its Dash and Dynamic Energy 
By EDWIN RALPH ESTEP 























siasm, self-restraint and camaraderie are astonishing. 
Watch ’em. Most of them will receive their commissions 
without delay, because the unfit have been weeded out. 
Major Koehler takes them by companies and by regi- 
ments. He starts early in the morning and quits at 
dusk. As soon as he tires out one bunch with setting-up 
exercises or bayonet drill he takes on another. He 
must have a grand and glorious mainspring to stand the 
racket he gives himself. 
Colonel Nichelson, the commanding officer, and all 
the other Army veteran officers in charge of the tutor- 


N your TOES!” 
“Do it again—give the command: ‘Long 
point, reverse butt, cut, —-COMMAND!” 

“Say, if you think you can lick the Germans just 
because you are Americans you have another guess 
coming. You've got to be letter perfect— perfect. Put 
your heads up, there! You've got to make an army 
and if that army is going to go into a fight over there to 
win you men have got to learn discipline here. 

“Now, then—heads up, chests out, give that com- 
mand with a kick. Bite it off. Make ‘em obey 




































ort you— COMMAND!” ing at Fort Sheridan, admire the major and give him 
strik- The book title, ‘Three Weeks,” was wasted on a free rein in bossing their assembled young men. Said 
| wore woman and a tiger skin; it should have been saved young men are four thousand strong. He is teaching 
ed up for Major Herman J. Koehler, physical director at them to give commands and with a bark like his own. 
n the West Point, and the man who now is engaged in At one drill of picked men, he had two companies 
gaihe speeding up the potential line officers in our several 

wil a officers’ reserve training camps. He spends three 


ESTEE MAJOR KOEHLER EXPLAINS 
At Plattsburg, Niagara, Fort Myer, Fort Sheridan, where these 
pictures were taken, and at the other training camps Major Koehler is 


triker : 
weeks at a camp and in that three weeks endeavors 


to inoculate them with the same amount of pep, dis- 


LIOT . “1 Fe ” . ss 
——___—, cipline, poise, voice, speed, decision and individual looked upon as concentrated pep. When the grandchildren of the 
r 4 new officers ask: “‘Grandfather, where did you get your military 

and collective morale that, in ordinary times, is a six bearing?” the reply will be, “‘Pop’ Koehler beat it into me, my 


child.” 





















months’ dose at West Point. 

By the direct proportion, Koehler: Officer — Officer: 
Recruit, the influence of Major |Koehler’s paprika in- 
jection upon the raw army now being mobilized by 
draft becomes an easy calculation. 

Many an American soldier will crawl over-the-top for 
his first time filled with a moral courage and self-sus- 
taining fervor that may be traced straight back to the 
endless energy and megaphone voice of this man. 

I saw him in action at Fort Sheridan, where he dom- 
inates even the breathing of four thousand Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Michigan student officers, who are to be 
graduated in the middle of August. Incidentally, these 
two regiments of Mississippi Valley young men are 
setting a standard that Eastern regiments of nearly- 
officers may note with respect. Their physical fitness, 
degtee of skill for so short a period of training, enthu- 

















opposed, alternating in giving commands to each other. 

One command rattled out with an unmilitary non- 

chalanc ‘ec and the perspiring major yelled:. 
“What kind of a command do you call that? 

To which the commanded company responded in one 
loud roar: 

*Rotten.” 

Nor are these prospects for America’s future roll of 
honor afraid of their high-tension boss. One afternoon 
they framed a joke on him. For two hours they had 
butted and cut and jabbed bayonets in the hot sun. 
Major Koehler w vel his me gaphone and cried: 

**Now give the strongest command—COMMAND!” 

Two thousand voices synchronized in one immense 


9°? 











vell: 
HARD AT WORK ~~ al “REST!” 
The sort of work seen in the two pictures above tires everybody the left are potential United States officers “lying down.” “‘If there “he > w ost ’e ‘ > j 
concerned except the instructor. When the men are on their feet is any lying down to do,” says the Major, “ we'll doit now. If you do 1 hat ome Ne ord cost “em another hour of butt mg, 
he keeps them on their toes, heads up, shoulders back, chests out. At enough of it now you won't need to do it when you meet the Hun.” cutting and jabbing. 
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| LHE SPIRIT 


The great war has produced no more splendid master- 





piece than that shown on these pages. The three peas- 
ant women, returning to their home within the territory 
evacuated by the Germans and finding their beasts of 
burden gone, have set about to drag the harrow over 
their barren fields and sow the grain that will keep their 
men alive at the front. Does America, hardly as yet 
touched by war realize the suffering that the overthrow 
of Russia and the success of ruthless submarine war- 
fare may bring to its shores? A few short months ago 
and the masses of the people looked with suspicion and 
almost contempt upon the advocates of preparedness. 
In the light of recent events the fears of those whose 
nightmare is a German invasion are nott beyond the 
realm of possibility. Sleeping millions may awaken to 
find their women tilling the fields of their country as 
these French women till. With such a day comes suf- 
fering and—spirit. The following verses from a poem 
by George F. Viett, first published a year ago in the 


Virginian-Pilot breathe that which these peasant 





women personify: 


LA FRANCE 
Now strikes the Hour of Freedom's power, 
Now Vengeance sets her lance; 
Now dawns the Day of Destiny 
For Liberty—and France; 
Before embattled hosts of Hate 
Firm stand her splendid Sons, 
And “‘No Surrender” is the note 
That thunders from their guns. 
Of Valor’s guard to thwart the threat 
Of foemen’s dire advance, 
Of Death magnificently met 
Upon thy fields—O France- 
Let Fame in golden letters trace 
High on her lustrous Scroll, 
To tell of Thee and thy sublime 


Unconquerable Soul. 


But still the Vandal flouts thy soil, 
The Tyrant’s tread is there, 

The Despot’s presence yet pollutes 
Thy plains and valleys fair, 

And many die; yet most must live 
Ah, pity those, O Lord! 

Who languish ’neath an alien sway 
Won by a Tyrant’s sword. 

*K * * * + * 
Tis now thy Day of Sacrifice, 
Redemption’s holy hour, 

And Duty’s test to try thy Soul, 
And “Right” will give Thee power, 
Hail, then, this Day of Reckoning, 
Bid all thy Children rise! 
Lo—Victory is beckoning 

With promise in her eyes! 


Ah, some must die, and some must live, 
Cast, Lord, thy pitying eye 

On these, who bear their slavish chains, 
Too poor of soul to die; 

Damned bondage is to those that live, 
The Dead are ever free, 

Unconquered soars the Patriot soul 

for Liberty. 

Fall then, upon your flowery fields, 





That passed 


Frenchmen of hero-breed! 

Ye would not choose a fairer death 

Than that in Honor’s need; 

Strike, then and Die! for yon fair Flag— 
Die 
Love, Memory, Fame will keep your name 





that it still may wave! 


And Freemen guard your Grave. 


CopyriGHt By GEORGE F. VIEtTT. 
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AR, to which General 
Sherman once gave a ‘ 
decidedly unfavorable 
classification, surely made __ its 
influence felt in the baseball 
world, as it did in other lines of 
endeavor; but the initial feeling 
of panic among owners, players 
and followers of the pastime has 
worn off. . 

When the United States first 
determined to enter the lists on 
the side of the Allies, there was a consid- 
erable drop in the attendance at the 
major: league parks, and, for a _ time, 
it avypeared as if the backers of the sport 
would be heavy losers on the season. But, 
once the flurry had died down, the fans 
again turned to the pastime which they 
have made the most popular in the world, 
and as the races in both the National and 
American organizations are exceedingly close, 
there no longer remains a doubt that there 
will be sufficient excitement to sustain popu- 
lar interest right through the world’s series, 
and make the 1917 season a financial success. 

In fact, some of the teams, such as the Cin- 
cinnati Reds, the St. Louis Cardinals and the 
Cleveland Indians, give promise of making more 
money for their owners than in many 
maons, for instead of being trailers, as 
they have been too often in the past, 
they have been displaying unex- 
pected “‘pep”’ fora considerable time, 
and have been battling with the usual 
pennant contenders for high posts. 

Another thing which contributed to a clearing of 
the atmosphere was the practical certainty that the 
teams would not be “‘shot to pieces” because of the 
draft, for few of those within the prescribed age limits 
are without dependents. In addition, those players 
who intend to enlist, will wait until the season is over 
to do so. 

Nearly every prominent person interested in the 
nation’s welfare, including the President, has insisted 
that baseball, the country’s pastime, must be main- 
tained upon a high plane so that the public may have 
a satisfying outdoor sport to turn to for its enter- 
tainment; and in following the indicated line, the 
teams will be kept intact for the season, except in 
the few instances in which men between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-one, without dependents, 
are called to the colors. 

After the world’s series not a few players 
will enlist, but the managers are prepared to meet 
this situation, and are signing up many old-time 
major leaguers who have shown a genuine “‘come 
back”’ spirit in the minors, so that the various club 
rosters shall be up to numerical standard in 1918. 

It will not be surprising, however, in view of 
the fact that the bush leagues are showing such 
a limited number of possible big league stars, 
that next season the clubs in the major or- 
ganizations will reduce the number of play- 
ers to about eighteen each from the present 
number of twenty-five to a team in the 
American and twenty-two in the National 
League. Satisfying baseball could be 
played even with this cut, for then 
every player would be a man of 
skill and experience; but a rule should 
be adopted to permit all clubs to 
draft additional men promptly to take 
the places of any regulars who might 
be injured. 


Stars Twinkle 


By ED A. GOEWEY (The Old Fan) 
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Whether Joe Harris or Guisto will be selected as the permanent guardian of the first sack for the Cleveland Indians 
who still are battling hard to remain in the fight for the American League pennant, is a question now being discussed by 
the fans, and many favor the former. Joe, a quiet, solid player, literally fought his way toa trial at the initial corner 
by his clever batting, and the showing he made was sufficient to entitle him to a regular berth on the team. He was with 
the Yankees for a brief stay, but for the last two seasons was on the Chattanooga club, under “ Kid” Elberfeld. Ben Tincup 
the Indian tosser who, when with the Quakers, in 1914 finished nineteenth among the National League pitchers, finally 
has won a place in baseball's Hall of Fame. Ben, now with the Little Rock team, in the Southern Association, recently 
pitched a perfect game against Birmingham, not one of his opponents reaching first base. Jack Smith, lead-off man and 
expert outer gardener for the Cards, and Leslie Mann, left fielder for the Cubs, have done more than their full share by 
their stick work this season to keep their respective team; in the parent league pennant race. For a considerable time 
they set a hot pace for the regular batting favorites, and give promise of finishing the 1917 festivities in the .300 class. 


H 

The chances are almost as good as even 
that a team representing the West will take 
part in the world’s series this season. 
If such a situation develops it will be one 
which will please greatly the fans every- 
where, for there is nothing which addasuch 
interest to the annual baseball classic as a 
clash between representatives of the major 
leagues’ Eastern and Western divisions. 
Incidentally, no team from a Western city 








Charles Comiskey, owner of the White Sox, has spent 
large sums of money in an effort to procure real basebal! 
talent, but most of his ventures have been disappointing. 
In Oscar (“Happy”) Felsch, however, he has obtained a 
real live wire, whose individual playing has been a big 
factor in keeping the Chicago cuts among the leaders 
in the American League race. Not only is Felsch a 
heavy ‘and consistent batter, but he is one of the best 
fielders in the big show, and as a defensive gardener 
ranks close to Speaker. By his terrific hitting Tim 
Hendryx finally has won a permanent place in the 

‘ankees’ outfield. Since being sent to the outer pas- 
ture to supplant some of the former stars who have been 
slumping all season, Tim has taken readily to all kinds of 
pitching, and has been very successful in hitting for 
extra bases. A few more like him would give Colonel 


























TIM HENDRYX “HAP”’ FELSCH 
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has won a National League cham- 
pionship since 1910, when the 
Chicago Cubs turned the trick, and 
the American League bunting has 
not been won by a Western club 
since 1909, when the Detroit Tigers 
obtained the honor. 
Baseball Losing Famous 
Cleanup Combinations 


When Sam Crawford was with- 
drawn from the Tigers’ lineup to 


make way for Harry Heilman, one of the 
game’s most famous cleanup combmations 
of “‘wrecking crews” came to grief. The 
mighty pair of ‘‘fence busters,” Ty Cobb 
and Crawford for many years were the terror 
of every twirler who faced them. Cobb, with 
his almost uncanny speed and daring, and his 
ability to hit almost any kind of pitching and 
with sufficient regularity to give him rank 
as the game’s best batter for several seasons, 
went first to the plate, and usually prepared 
things most beautifully for the anticipated 
wallop by Sam. 

Cobb, at bat, worried all pitchers; Cobb on 
the bases annoyed the entire team, but with 
such a situation and Crawford ready to do 
his bit, the opposition always was compelled 

to be on the extreme alert to prevent almost cer- 

tain disaster. 
The combination of Cobb and Crawford, more 
than any other factor, was responsible for the 
several championships won by Jennings’ followers. 
Now that Sam appears to have passed from the lime- 
lightg Hugh is searching anxiously for someone 
who can fill his place, but to date has met with little 
And in his hunt he is not alone, for most of 
the other big league managers are striving to com- 
plete just such 
which featured the Tigers for so many years. 

In the days when the Athletics were making base- 
ball history, Eddie Collins and Frank Baker consti- 
tuted a rather neat cleanup pair, but Collins never 
was sufficiently clever on the bases to endanger 
Cobb’s reputation, and so these two filled a post well 
to the rear of that occupied by the Tigers’ stars. 

There have been other cleanup combinations in 

the past which won renown, including the famous 
one consisting of Sam Thompson and Dan 
Brouthers, who wen Detroit’s first champion- 
ship in 1887. They were among the game’s 
heaviest hitters, but both were big men, 
and, though speedy, were not fast base runners. 

Roush and Chase, of the Reds, appear to be 
about the best paired of the present day “wrecking 
crews.” McGraw expects to make another out of 

a combination to be picked from Kauff, Zimmer- 
Fletcher and Robertson. Hornsby and 
Cruise, of the Cardinals, are doing very well. 
If genuine batting partners could be found for 
Pipp, McInnis and Sisler, the Yankees, Ath- 
letics and Browns, respectively, would have 

first class cleanup combinations, but as yet the 
right kind of support for the desired result is 


‘wrecking” combinations as the one 


missing. Maybe it never will be found. 

Most fans will recollect that in all 
the years he has been in baseball no 
partner capable of forming a combi- 
nation with the ability of Cobb and 
Crawford has been found for Hanus 


Wagner, and Willie Keeler, Larry Doyle, 
“Pop” Anson and many others were in the 
same boat. 


From the official schedule of the assets of 
the late Robert B. Ward, of Brooklyn, it 
appears that he lost more than $1,000,000 
in a vain endeavor to establish the Federal 
League. And there were other heavy 
losers in this attempt to over-supply a de- 
mand for the highest class of baseball. 
The failure, however, should dissipate the 
impression that the national pastime is a 
positive money-maker for all concerned. 

(Continued on page 201) 


Ruppert and Captain Houston the kind of a team they 
deserve, considering the sums they have spent for 
players since purchasing the New York club. Fandom 
generally is rejoicing this season over the good showing 
of the Reds, not only because their work reflects credit 
upon the popular Christy Mathewson in his first year 
as manager of the Cincinnati team, but also because the 
outfit has had a long career as a trailer, an unfortunate 
circumStance for as good a “sporting town” as the 
Queen City. Among the several star now performing 
at their best paces for Mathewson, none is working 
more earnestly than Tom Clarke, the catcher, who is 
among the best and most consistent stickers in the 
National League, and who, week in and week out, has 
held hiS post with the leaders with a batting average 
way over .300. 
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the FRANKLIN CAR 


PROMINENT man has said that 
the things that will not stand the 
test of war conditions are not 
worthy to survive after the war. 

It is true that war needs, and the state of 
mind induced by the war, throw a new 
light on much that Americans have 
spent their money for. 


Among these things is the short-lived 
car. 

Cars have been built and sold on 
features, novelties, talking points, engine 
stunts. 


One year the whole country talks 
about a car and next year its users 
condemn it as a “one year car.” 

Do not put all the blame on the 
manufacturer; perhaps his idea _ of 
business is to supply the people what 
they want. It is a much slower process 
giving them what they ought to have. 


Economy Demanded in Motor 
Car Operation 


There has always been a public for the 
long-service car. Practical, hard-headed 
men who, even if they buy a new model 
every year, are shrewd enough to see 
the relation between long life and used 
car value. 

The second-hand value is especially 
high where there is the combination 
of strength, lightness and flexibility, 
because these things mean economy 
of operation and long life. 


This is emphasized because there is a 
section of the public that has alwavs 
associated strength and endurance with 
dead-weight and rigidity—the very 
things that pile up operating cost and 
Wear out a Car. 


It is a fact that war conditions and 
the National Thrift are making a bigger 
market for the Franklin as the fine car 
of the strong, light, flexible type. 


The big public is waking up to the 
truth about gasoline waste, tire mileage, 
friction loss and depreciation. 


People keep right on buying cars— 
but they are thinking more about 
constructive service and use. 


The automobile is a tremendous factor 
in American life and achievement, in 
rational health and efficiency, in con- 
servation of human energy, in the ready 
contact between men and their affairs. 


Automobile owners want to use their 
cars more freely. They are impatient of 
weight, rigidity, excessive upkeep—all 
the old and arbitrary restrictions. 

What do you, as an American citizen 
and automobile owner, think about this 
matter? Do you favor a restriction of 
use, or a restriction of waste? 


Official Economy Tests Won 
by the Franklin 


The Franklin has won every prominent 
official economy test ever conducted, 
and continued to win so long as the 
official tests were run. 

Two Gallon Efficiency Test, May 15, 
1906, under the official supervision of the 
Automobile Club of America—won by the 
Franklin with a record of 87 miles. The 
Franklin average was 75 per cent above 
the average record of all competing cars. 

Long Island Economy Contest, February 
25, 1908, under the official supervision 
of the Long Island Automobile Club— 
the Franklin won over every contestant 
by doing 242 miles at an operating 
cost of only 11% cents per mile. The 
costs of all other cars averaged 6 
cents per mile—fve times the Franklin 
operating cost. 

One Gallon Efficiency Test, May 8, 
1909, under the official supervision of 
the New York Automobile Trade Asso- 
ciation, with twenty-one cars entered in 
competition — the Franklin Car went 
36.6 miles on one gallon of gasoline 
and scored 105,408 weight-miles. The 
Franklin Car not only won the prize 
for the best score in its price class, 
but also the Willys’ trophy for the best 
score irrespective of price class. 


Buffalo One Gallon Economy Contest, 
July 11, 1909, under the official super- 
vision of the Automobile Club of Buffalo 
—the Franklin set a world’s record for 
gasoline economy of 46.1 miles on one 
gallon; 79 per cent more than the aver- 
age of the other eighteen competing cars. 
The Franklin scored 135,902 weight-miles 
as against the best competing score of 
86,612 weight-miles, and the average 
competing score of 64,495 weight-miles. 





Fuel Economy Test of Franklin Cars, 
June 20, 1913, under the official 
supervision of the Automobile Club of 
America—a Franklin Roadster made a 
new world’s mileage of 83.5 miles on one 
gallon of gasoline. 





GASOLINE ECONOMY 


, of all cars competing 
with Franklin in these tests 
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WEIGHT-MILE ECONOMY 


Average of all cars competin 
with Franklin in these tests 
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It is remarkable how these official 
economy tests are confirmed by the 
nation-wide experience of - Franklin 
owners. ‘The Franklin goes a given 
distance on one-half the gasoline consumed 
by the average fine car—and for the 
same yearly mileage costs about one-third 
as much for tires. 


How Franklin Thrift Applies 
to the Enclosed Car 

With their scientific light weight, 
resiliency and _ direct-air-cooling, the 
Franklin Enclosed Cars show within a 
mere fraction the same remarkable 
economy as the open. models, and the 
same day-after-day mobility. 


For any kind of touring the Franklin 
Enclosed models are ideal — affording 
protection from dust, glare and rain, 
freely ventilated, cool and restful. 


This means that one car does the work 
of two—and the owner of a Franklin 
Enclosed Car gets his year-’round motor 
car service on practically half the initial 
investment of the man who has to buy 
one car for summer use and another for 
winter. 


Touring Car . 2280 Ibs. $1950.00 
Runabout . .21601bs. 1900.00 
Four-passenger Roadster 2280 |bs. 1950.00 
Cabriolet . . . . 2485 lbs. 2750.00 
Sedan . . . . .2610\1bs. 2850.00 


Brougham . 2575 lbs. 2800.00 
Town Car . 2610 lbs. 3100.00 
Limousine . °2620 Ibs. 3100.00 


All Prices F. O. B. Syracuse 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY,SYRACUSE,N.Y., U.S.A. 
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men are always seeking.notoriety. Some|Globe, Arizona. By that remarkable | 





A Convenient Simple System 





for Promoting Thrift 


$10. THRIFT 


BONDS 


are distributed through em- 
ployersand merchants. The 
number of stores and in- 
dustrial concerns which 
handle them is increasing 
daily. 

They offer a simple, con- 
venient and logical system 
for the promotion of thrift, 
fully matured after five years 
of careful, conservative in- 
vestigation of the small 
investment field. 


Thrift Bonds are 3% 
certificates of ownership in 
Governmental obligations 
held by the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York as 
Trustee. 


They are absolutely safe. 


Thrift Bonds will be accepted at par in 
exchange for Bonds of the Liberty Loan, 
when issued, with no charge to holders ex- 
cept transportation, premium and accrued 
interest, if any, at the date of the exchange. 


Correspondence with Banks, Employers 
and Merchants is especially invited. 


National Thrift Bond 


Corporation 


Under the Sup@vision of the Banking 
Department of the State of New York 


61 Broadway New York City 


Trustees: 

R Bayard Cutting 

Trustee, Franklin Trust Co., New York 
Clarence H. Kelsey, Chairman 

Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co., 

New York 
Adolph Lewisohn 

Adolph Lewisohn & Sons, New York 
William Fellowes Morgan 

Pres. Merchants’ Association, New York 
Andrew Squire 

Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, Attorneys, 

Cleveland 
Henry Rogers Winthrop 

Harris, Winthrop & Co., Bankers, New York 


Officers and Directors: 
Henry Bruere 
Ex-Chamberlain of New York City 
Vice-Pres. American Metal Co., New York 
Henry E. Cooper, Vice-Pres. 
Vice-Pres. Equitable Trust Co., New York 
Edward C. Delafield, Treas. 
Pres, Franklin Trust Co., New York 
E. Y. Gallaher 
Vice-Pres, Western Union Telegraph Co., 
New York 
Lindley M. Garrison 
Ex-Secretary of War 
Hornblower, Miller, Garrison & Potter, 
Attorneys, New York 
Charles P. Howland 
Murray, Pr-ntice & Howland, Aitorneys, 
New York 
James Imbrie 
Wm. Morris Imbrie & Co., Bankers, 
New York 
Darwin R. James, Jr. 
Pres. American Chicle Ce., New York 
Ingalls Kimball, Pres. 
Originator of the Thrift Bond Plan 
John Harsen Rhoades 
Rhoades & Co,, Bankers, New York 
Jesse Isidor Straus, Vice-Pres. 
R. H, Macy & Co., Merchants, New York 





* | into the defiles of the Rockies. His nat- 


.| been developed, and which were consid- 
+} ered too low in copper mineralization to 


of them are their own publicity agents, | 
and publicity agents for the particular | 
branch of business activity in which they | 
have won distinction. Mr. Thompson, on | 
the contrary, is modest and retiring. He | 
never made a speech in his life and he | 
never wrote-a letter to the newspapers. 
| He never sought nomination for office, and 
| yet in political affairs his influence has 
been considerable. The only time he fig- 
ured as a politician was in 1912 when he 
| was a Republican elector in New York, 
| and again in 1916, when he was a delegate 
|to the Republican National Convention. | 
| Uptothe time of his Jeaving for Russia, 
|Mr. Thompson was vhairman of the | 
| Westchester Commission of General Safe- 
ity, which in itself is a great business 
| organization run by a multitude of com- 
| mittees and subcommittees, with ramifi- 
ications extending into every school dis- 
| trict in the county, and attending to all 
\the intricate details of home defence, 
| state census, war relief, enlistment, in- 
| creased food supply, and mobilization of | 
|resources in time of war. He laid the 
foundation of his fortune well by possess- 
|ing that which so many who entered the 
field lacked—knowledge of the particular | 
'things which he had selected as his spe- 
| cialties. He was of eastern blood born in 
| the West. His father was one of the | 
| earliest pioneers in the Territory of Mon- | 
| tana, and his mother was the daughter 
of Major James R. Boyce, a descendant of | 
the colonial Smith and Marshall families 
of Virginia. The Marshall family has, as 
its most eminent member, John Marshall, 
the greatest Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, who played 
so large a part in building up the Republic 
by interpreting the Constitution during 
the first part of the last century. 

| Mr. Thompson had both banking and 
| metallurgy in his blood. The call of the 
_ buried treasure of the mountains took him 





ural instincts he applied to mining, and 
| his technical training to the acquirement 
of specific knowledge regarding the min- 
eral wealth of the country. He possessed 
| imagination, the faculty of silence, and | 
| the ability to “stay.” These are the qual- | 
| ities which placed him in his present posi- 
| tion as a man of affairs. 
| It was exact knowledge that gave Mr. 
|Thompson his start, and exact knowledge 
| has been at his elbow ever since. He has 
| spent a fortune in scientific research. If 
'he seeks certain information, he estab- 
\lishes a laboratory and awaits results. 
|He never takes a short cut. He is the 
personification of patience. When he 
| knows, he acts, but before he is willing to 
| embark on any project, large or small, the 
facts and data must be all assembled, 
| thoroughly analyzed, and fully verified. 
In no more striking way can these 
characteristics be illustrated than in his 
masterly handling of the great Inspiration 
/copper mining enterprise, which he initi- 
| ated and brought to its present high state 
of productiveness. The manner in which 
| this problem was worked out is typical of 
| the man’s methods. Scattered throughout 
| the Far West were extensive deposits of 
|low-grade sulphide ore which had not 





\be mined at a profit. With the develop- 
'ment of the famous Utah Copper mine at 
| Bingham, a revolution came in copper 
| mining of this type of ore deposit. It was 
\found possible by the handling of enor- 
|mous tonnages to make the proposition 
a commercial success. Mr. Thompson 
was quick to perceive the potentialities 
of this new phase of mining. He acquired 
a large interest in the Utah Copper Com- 
pany, and became a member of its board 








intuition with which the man is gifted, | 


he immediately recognized in Inspiration 
an enterprise of the same magnitude as 
the Utah mine. In due course, a wonder- 
ful organization was perfected, involving 
the expenditure of $17,000,000, and _ re- 
sulting ultimately in an output of copper | 
which repaid, in a single year, this vast 
sum. Through a single shaft twenty 
thousand tons of ore per day are sent 
from mine to mill. It may be stated that 
in point of mining methods and mechan- 
ical installation, to say nothing of enor- 
mous production, the Inspiration mine 
today represents in the highest degree 
the most felicitous combination of busi- 
ness courage, engineering science, chem- 
ical science, and financial science, which 
have all gone hand in hand, blended to- 
gether and co-ordinated by a master 
intellect which kept every componcut et 
all times under a control that was at once 
absolute and unerring. 

A field which has engaged a great deal 
of Mr. Thompson’s interest is that of 
industrial research. The importance of 
this is becoming every day better recog- 
nized, and its value in connection with 
our manufactories can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Invention and scientific advance- 
ment have been in the past. only too often | 
the result of desultory effort or hap-| 
hazard discovery, and the wonder is that | 
even under such conditions progress has | 
been rapid. It can easily be imagined | 
what greater strides may be looked for as | 
the fruit of properly organized methods | 
of attacking our industrial problems, con- | 
ducted by men qualified for the work by | 
adequate technical training. Mr. Thomp- | 
son has been very active in the establish- | 
ment of industrial fellowships in connec- | 
tion with laboratories suitably and thor- | 
oughly equipped, in which many varied | 
inquiries are diligently prosecuted in a} 
systematic way into new processes, im- | 
provements of old, and other questions | 
affecting the preservation of food staples, | 
mining, metallurgy, manufacturing, and | 
similar problems of extreme moment at | 








‘the present day. Many marvelous things | 


this work has yielded of which the general 
public is not at all aware, and it is en- 
tirely within the range of possibility that 
soon or late, as a result of this intensive 
investigation, announcement will be made 
of some epoch-making discovery stirring 
the very fundamentals of our industrial 
structure. 

Once out of the hurly-burly, he is quick 
to seek the tranquillity and repose of his 
beautiful home on the Hudson. This is a 
breathing spot in which the same handi- 
craft that shaped so deftly the fabrica- 
tions of banking and commerce is again 
employed to mould into form the subtle 
beauty that gives all things charm. Ar- 
boreal science and landscape art have lent 
their aid, but the hand of the master is 
plain to be seen. And, indeed, no detail 
seems to have been overlooked by an un- 
tiring energy which has endowed every- 
thing with an individuality that is strik- 
ingly and peculiarly characteristic. It is 
for him a playground where no business 
care can long survive the soothing witch- 
ery of shaded walk, and scented arbor, 
and balustraded terrace, from which the 
view opens into a broad expanse of ver- 
dant lawn and variegated garden to the 
noble river beyond, which winds like a 
silver stream beside the silent majesty of 
the Palisades. 

Flower-growing is one of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s hobbies. The public has often had 
the pleasure of viewing his_ exhibits, 
which, in New York and elsewhere, have 
won many prizes as a result of his achieve- 
ments in this direction. His conserva- 

(Continued on page 201) 











*‘A little nonsense, 
now and then, is re- 
lished (pardon me for 
spoiling the meter) 
when it’s BY the best 
of men.’’ 


It takes the Jest of 
writers to write non- 
sense that we can 
relish, now, then or 
again. 


JUDGE has the 
largest circulation of 
any humorous pub- 
lication in the coun- 
try because — it 
prints more hu- 
mour by the coun- 
try’s dest illustra- 
tors and humorous 
writers than any 
other paper. 


If you aren’t a 
reader of JUDGE 
you are missing 
something. 


At all the newsstands— 
ten cents. 


The Happy Medium 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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August 9, 1917 


Protecting Our Overseas Trade 


By W. E. AUGHINBAUGH 


HE United States is today the 
pivotal point upon which the entire 
world moves. Not only are we financing 
and feeding the Allies but also we are pro- 


viding them with men and munitions to | 


terminate favorably this soul-wearying 
fight for world democracy. In addition to 
this we are aiding the. Latin-American 
nations with our money and our manu- 
factured articles. In Asia and Africa 
we have done the things within our power 
to the end that none may suffer pri- 


AMERICA’S GREAT TREATY MAKERS 


in 1874; Peru in 1899; Portugal in| 
1892: Salvador in 1893; Venezuela | 


in 1870 and our treaty «made with | 
Russia in 1832 was abrogated by the | 
United States in 1911. 

Since the dates above named the con- 
ditions of the world have entirely changed, | 
while we as a nation have increased our | 
production of manufactured articles and 
reached a stage where necessity demands | 
that we must create and retain large | 
export markets for the absorption of our 
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JAMES MADISON 





JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 





The United States is operating 
under many commercial trea- 
ties made by these four 
Presidents. When James 
Madison was in the White 
House 102 years ago he 
signed the treaty under which 
our present trade relations 
with the United Kingdom are 
carried on. Incidentally the 
treaty was drawn by a nation 
that had just finished sweep- 
ing our ships from the sea 
James Monroe, President 
1817-1825, was in office when 
our present treaty with France 
was drawn. John Quincy 
Adams, who led the nation 
from 1825 to 1829, negotiated 
trade agreements, still in 
force, with Prussia, Austria- 
Hungary, Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark. Good “Old 
Hickory,” while in power 
closed the agreements with 
Turkey and Greece that are 
in force today. 


vations for lack of 
the necessities of life. 

And while we are 
doing the very things 
that we should do 
and making sacrifices 
for ideals so that the 
world may be a bet- 
ter place for mankind 
after the voices of the 
guns and the moans of 
the wounded are to be 
heard no more, _ it 








excess creations. It | 
is a sad commentary | 
on our Government | 
that no definite) 
attempts have been | 
made during all the 
vears that have passed 
to anticipate this ob- | 
vious change or to 
deal intelligently with 
the reconstruction of 
our trade treaties. 


At the present time | 
the foreign trade 


of this country is 
conducted under 
handicaps that are 
discouraging and des- 
tined to materially 
hurt us unless radical | 
changes of the most | 
vital nature are at| 
once put into effect. | 

What we most! 
need in this country | 
today is a complete 
readjustment of all of | 
our foreign trade} 
treaties, the  essen-| 
tial feature of each | 
treaty being a flex-| 
ible and trading or | 








may be well for us 
reflectively to ask 
that the Government do the things neces- 
sary to safeguard by proper legislation 
the promotion of our overseas trade so 
essential for our future prosperity. 

I have particular reference to our 
foreign treaties, most of which are ob- 
solete and which come far from giving 
us the prestige to which we are entitled 
in these markets. Our trade treaty 
with the United Kingdom has been in 
effect. since 1815; France since 1822; 
Servia since 1881; Belgium since 1875; 
Italy since 1871; Prussia since 1828; 
Austria-Hungary since 1829; Turkey 
since 1830; Sweden since 1827; Norway 
since 1827; Denmark since 1826; Hol- 


land since 1852; Greece since 1837; 
Spain since 1902; Switzerland since 


1850; Argentine since 1853; China since 
1844; Japan since 1911; Mexico since 
1885. Trade treaties between the United 
States and othercountries were terminated 
as follows: with Brazil in 1841; Chile 
in 1850; Ecuador in 1892; 


ANDREW 


Guatemala | 


bargaining — arrange- | 
ment in our. tariff 
system. This is made necessary because of 
lour own inefficient and inflexible tariff 
'which absolutely prevented the United 
| States from obtaining equality of treat- 
‘ment with other trading nations. Other 
‘nations seeking trade supremacy in 
the world’s market-places do so through 
‘the aid of maximum tariffs, minimum 
tariffs and special tariffs, all scientifically 
prepared after a thorough study of the 
|needs and restrictions of the contracting 
countries. America never has had equa- 
lity of treatment in this connection in 
any of the international trade centers. 

Iu France, the tariff laws, as far as they 
related to this country, were so framed 
that we enjoyed the minimum and often 
only the intermediate tariff on less than 
70% of our products. Bernard J. Shon- 
inger, for years a member of the American 
Chamber of Commerce of Paris, says 
that ‘on practically one-third of Ameri- 
can products the full maximum _ tariff 

(Continued on page 204) 
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TIFFANY & Co, 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS 


PRICES ALWAYS MODERATE 
()UALITY ALWAYS HIGH 


INTELLIGENT AND CAREFUL SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE &37@STREET 
NEW YORK 
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“IT want tobacco just as much as bandages and socks. vu Da 
So drop your contributions in my old tobacco box!” 


Light a pipe for our 
boys in the trenches! 


HE English ““Tommies” have their pipes kept filled 

by the folks at home. 
The French ‘‘Poilus” 
friends are ‘‘on the job.’ 


never want for a smoke—their 


’ 


The ‘‘Anzacs” have all the tobacco they can use 
them by their loved ones. 


And now the time has come for Americans to send little packages of hap- 
piness to our ‘‘Sammies”’ in the trenches and our ‘‘Jackies’’ with the fleet. 


25c sends a big package of tobacco 


Send right now 25c to the ‘‘Our Boys in France Tobacco Fund,” and enough 
tobacco and cigarettes to make one of our gallant defenders happy for a week wil! be 
forwarded at once. ‘The package contains much more than the value you could ob- 
tain if you bought the package yourself—and all the bother of mailing will be borne 
by us. Prominent magazines and newspapers stand back of this movement. The 
space for this advertisement is given free by the publishers of Lesiie’s and Jupce. 

A War Souvenir for You 


A feature of this Fund is that in each package is 
enclosed a post catd addressed to the donor. If 
these come back from those whose dreary days 
have been cheered by your kindness, they will be 
war souvenirs you will treasure forever. 


Send Your 25c NOW 


Dive into your pocket. Out comes a quarter. 
Mail it at once—currency, stamps or money order 
The quicker it comes, the quicker our boys will 
have their smokes. A similar fund in England has 
sent over four million packages to soldiers and 
sailors. 


Letters of Appreciation 


Here are samples of the letters of appreciation 
that come back to Canada, England and France 


sent 


from the lads who have been comforted 
tributors receive similar notes 


Our con- 


“The packets were distributed tonight to the 
members of this company, and it gives me great 
pleasure to convey to you the sincere thanks which 
they expressed on receipt of same. I may say that 
such tokens of remembrance are very cheering to 
the boys, being an earnest of the fact that while 
they are ‘doing their bit’ here the friends at home 
have not forgotten them.” DONISTHORPE 
(Capt.), Commanding No. — Co., Canadian 
Forestry Corps. 


The Mud on Vimy Ridge 


“Many chanks for tobacco. It arrived O. K. 
It made us forget the mud on Vimy Ridge."’ W.C 
i.e. and Adjt. Canadian Cyclists’ Batt., 
$1 a month keeps a soldier supplied with tobacco for the duration of the war. 

Send your contributions or make your checks payable to— 


‘‘OUR BOYS in FRANCE TOBACCO FUND” 
25 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Melting Pot 


Marvels of Daily Activities from the World’s Cauldron 


ORTO RICO has gone “dry” by a 
large majority. 

Minnesota Chippewa Indians have 

| granted suffrage to their squaws. 


water without removing his coat and 
rescuing the exhausted victim. 

An anonymous conscience-stricken per- 
son recently sent to President Kingsley 


The 400,000 members of the Elks|of the New York Life Insurance Com- 


are raising $1,000,000 for the Red Cross. 
In a three days’ battle in France 


7,000,000 shells were used by the French. | 
A New Jersey bank teller sentenced | 
to five years for embezzling blames his | 


fall on “joy riding. 


atives has passed a bill suppressing the 
activities of the I. W. W. 

Maryland will impose a fine of $50 
on all idlers who will not register as with- 

out work and who fail to enlist. 
| or fight! 

A sign in Edison’s office reads, “* Turn | 
off the juice when not in use.”” A good 


thought for the conservation of electricity | 


and gas. 


| these purposes. 


Work | 


pany $1,000 in bills with a line saying, 
“This is money stolen from your com- 
pany.” 

Prohibition laws of various “‘dry 


Pry 


states are being sidestepped by labeling | 
| the “wet goods” 
The Australian House of Represent- | the 


as intended either for 
medicinal,” “‘scientific”’ or “‘sacramen- | 
tal”’ use, as the law makes exceptions for 


The Y. M. C. A. canteens for the 
American soldiers in France have been 
able to supply only English cigarettes, 
| because American cigarettes have not 
arrived in sufficient quantities, though 
in greatest demand. 

A French drillmaster says of the Ameri- 
can soldiers now in France: **The hard- 


The Government is erecting recreation | est thing to teach them is not to be too 


buildings for the Knights of Columbus | 
A. build-| Bravery and human flesh are no good 


in cantonments where Y; M. C. 
ings are going up. 


The German batteries are still raiming | 
1,000 shells a day on Rheims, though | 
5,000 of its former 120,000 inhabitants | 


still cling to their homes. 
Traffic on one of the principal streets 


brave. They must learn first to hide. 


against machine guns.” 

Germany has been using sugar-beets, 
potatoes, carrots, dandelion roots, rye, 
barley, oats, acorns, beechnuts and 


asparagus seed as substitutes for coffee. 


Strawberry, raspberry and blackberry 


in Muncie, Indiana, was held up while a/leaves have been used as_ substitutes 


bird, entangled in a cord wrapped around | 


a trolley wire, was rescued. 

Roosevelt recently received a_ tele- 
gram from Decatur, IIl., inviting him to 
hunt the big lioness which lately escaped 
from a circus in that city. 

Cigar dealers are trving io amend the 
Revenue Law so as to permit the re-use 
of cigar boxes, which is now illegal, and 
thus save $5,000,000 a year. 
| A wrecked automobile in New York 
| led to an investigation and it was found 
to be owned by a nineteen-year-old bell- 
boy in one of the principal hotels. 

Heirs of a Chicagoan who died recently 


found over $2,000,000 cash in banks, | 


which neither the heirs nor the executor 
of the will previously knew existed. 

Half a billion dollars, equalling one- 
fourth the Liberty Loan, was wasted last 
year through the inefficient use of coal, 
says the Director of the Bureau of Mines. 

So many bogus collectors of moneys 
for charities in New York have appeared, 
it is now recommended that State or 
Federal licenses be required for the 
work, 

Of the 381 newly-elected members of 
the Japanese diet, nearly half are espec ial- 
ly interested in the economic develop- 
ment of the country’s foreign trade, and 
only 55 are lawyers. 

A negro recently shamed a large crowd 
in New York which stood on a pier watch- 
ing a man drown, by jumping into the 








for tea. 

A prominent New York clergyman says, 
“TI think the most honorable place in 
this country is Wall Street. There a 
man holds up one finger to represent 


$1,000,000 and he lives up to it. If he 


loses, he pays his money and never 
squeals.” 

The French were surprised that the 
American troops were so fond of water 
when wine was offered them. The French 


government sent a quantity of champagne 
for the troops to celebrate a_ holiday 
and the American government consented 


to its acceptance in spite of army rules to 


the contrary. 


The town of Le Roy, New York, with 


only 5,000 inhabitants, has sent two car- 


loads of flour, clothes, ete., to the stricken 
Belgians, subscribed half a million dollars 
to the Liberty Loan, over twice its quota, 
raised $2,000 for Y. M. C. A. work and 
$15,000 for the Red Cross. Forty-seven 
of its citizens.are in the service. 

Among the 66,000 “trail hitters” dur- 
ing Billy Sunday’s recent revival in New 
York, the Presbyterians lead with 7,500. 
Episcopalians next with 6,600; the Meth- 
odists third, with 6,000; Catholics fourth, 
with 3,700; Jews thirteenth, with 800; 
and Christian Scientists fourteenth, with 
500. The cards signed by the trail- 
hitters were all distributed to their 
respective denominations. 

Let the people rule! 





Oiland the War—A Critical Situation 


(Continued from page 189) 


until last year when it fell back and this 
year’s production prac ‘tically remains the 
same as last year's despite the inc reasing | 
prices offered for crude. The figures of | 
total production in the last year as com- 


pared with the total marketed production | 


are extremely interesting as revealing the 
problem facing oil producers and oil re- 
finers today. The distinction between 
the total crude production and the total | 
marketed production is that the first rep- | 
resents the oil obtained from all wells 
and the second represents what the owners | 
of wells delivered to the pipe lines and re- 
finers. The figures are: 


TOTAL CRUDE TOTAL TOTAL CRUDE 
PRODUCTION MARKETED IN STORAGE 
BBLS. CRUDE DECEMBER 31 
1914 301,527,000 265,762,535 141,549,769 
1915 306,484,728 281,104,104 169,905,689 
1916 303,462,887 292,300,000 174,370,500 








The figures show that for the last three 
years the production of crude oil in this 
country has remaired practically sta- 
tionary, but that the demand has 


‘increased steadily until last year the 


consumption was within eleven million 
barrels of the total production and 
‘that the storage of crude increased 
‘only five million barrels during 1916. 
The situation at this writing — is 
still more striking. The production of 
crude oil during the first three months 
of this year did not equal the consump- 
tion as is shown by the fact that the 
amount in storage as of May Ist was 


| 165,688,797 barrels, against 174,380,500 


barrels on January 1. In January, Feb- 
ruary and March, 72,813,062 ‘barrels 


(Continued on page 203) 
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Special Opportunities 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patents Secured or Fee Returned. 
ACTUAL search and report free. Send sketch or 
model. 1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. My 
sales service gets full value for my clients. Trade 
marks registered. Prompt service. Personal service. 
George P. Kimmel, 217 Barrister Bldg.,W ashington, D. ¢ D.C. 








Wanted Ideas—Write for List of In- 
ventions wanted by manufacturers and prizes of- 
fered for inventions and list of Patent Buyers. Our 





| four books sent free upon request. Victor J. Evans 
| & Co., Patent Attys., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Ideas Wanted — Manufacturers Are 
writing for patents procured through me. Four 
books with list of hundreds of inventions wanted sent 


free. I help you market your invention. Advice 


Free. R. B. Owen, 14 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Wanted an Idea! Think of Some 
simple thing to patent. Protect your ideas,they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 789, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


Man or Woman, to ‘Travel for Old- 
established firm. No canvassing. $1170 first year 
payable weekly, pursuant to contract; expenses ad- 
vanced. G. A. Nichols, Phila., Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


Government Positions Pay Big Money. 
Get prepared for ‘‘exams"’ by former U. 8S. Civil 
Service Secretary-Examiner. Write today for free 
booklet 99. Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. Y. 


Thousands Government Jobs Now Open 
tomen-women. $100 month. Vacations. Short hours. 
Rapid premotion. | Write for free list of poner. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. F-131, Rochester, N. 


Wanted—Men and Women to Qualify 
for Government positions. Several thousand appoint- 
ments to be made next few months. Full information about 
openincs, how to prepare, etc., free. Write immediately 
for Booklet CG811, Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents—Salesmen—Managers. Brand 
new invention just out. Eisen Attachment tilts 
Ford Steering Wheels and also locks car. Greatest 
selling Ford article on market—needed on every 
machine. Fully guaranteed. Low in price—sells 
like lightning. Listen: Birley, Ills. made $394 in 
five weeks. Allen, Md. cleared $13.86 first day. 
Not sold in stores. No experience necessary, we 
show you how. Sales guaranteed. You cannot 
lose. Write quick for special offer. Address Eisen 
Instrument Company, 1210 Valentine Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Agents—200% Profit. Wonderful Sum- 


mer Sellers; something new; sell like wildfire; carry 
































right in pocket. Vrite at once for Free Sample. 
American Products Co., 6565 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 
PERSONAL 





Cash for Old False Teeth. § 


false teeth in any shape. Diamonds, watches, gold, 
silver or platinum. Jewelry, new or broken. Mag- 

neto points. Wesend cash by return mail and hold 
your goods 10 days. We will return them at our ex- 
pense if our offer is refused as unsatisfactory. Es- 
tablished 1899. Liberty Refining Co., L 432 Wood 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FARM LANDS 
Virginia, N. C., W. Va., and Ohio Farms 


at $15.00 per acre and up offer big values for the 
price. Best climate, markets, schools and trans- 
portation. Good land and neighbors. Write F. H. 
LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., N. & W. Ry., 244 Arcade 
Bldg.. Roanoke, Va. 


COINS, STAMPS 


Will Pay $2.00 for 1904 Dollar, Proof; 
10c for 1912 nickels 8. Mint; $100.00 for Dime 1894, 
8S. Mint. We want thousands coins and stamps. 
We offer up to $1000.00 for certain dates. Send 4c 
now for our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. Nu- 
mismatic Bank. Dept. 18, Forth Worth, Texas. 


SHORT STORIES 
Many Rejected Stories Need Only 


expert revision to succeed. This I can give. Formerly 
editor for leading magazine. References: Julian 
Hawthorne, Winston Churchill. Address: Alexander 
Jessup, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
A Daily Extra Five Or Ten Dollar Bill 


awaits the salesman who in his travels calls on stores 
andcarries our sideline. Large demand. Pocketsam- 
ple. Get particulars. Dept.L.Wirth Salesbook Co.,Chicago. 


SONG WRITERS 


Songwriter’s ‘‘Key to Success’? Sent 
Free. We revise poems, compose and arrange music, 
copyright and facilitate Free Publication or Out- 
right Sale of songs. Submit poems for examination. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 116 Gaiety Bldg, N.Y. City. 


BOOKS 
The ‘‘Letters of a Self-Made Failure’’ 


ran serially for ten weeks in Leslie’s and were 
quoted by more than 200 publications. If you sit 
in ‘‘the driver's seat’’ or merely plod along beside 
the wagon, whether you are a success or think your- 
self a failure, you will find this book full of hope, 
help and the right kind of inspiration. 

If you believe that it is more important to know 
why ten thousand fail rather than why one man 
succeeds, read this book. The Letters are written 
in epigrammatic style with a touch of irresistible 
humor, and they impart a system of quaint philoso- 
phy that will appeal to everyone regardless of age, 
sex or station. *rice $1.00. Leslie-Judge Co., 225 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Be An Artist, Make Money Drawing 
comic pictures. Let the world’s famous cartoonist, 
Eugene Zimmerman, spill a few ideas into your head. 
Get the Zim Book— it’s chuck full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Price $1.00 postpaid. Bound in 3-4 
Morocco. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money sack 
if book returned in ten days. Address Zim Book, 
Desk 8-9, Brunswick Building, New York. 


Send Us 
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Where the Baseball Stars Twinkle 


(Continued from page 196) 


It is a sport and not a sure thing venture, 
and, fortunately for the pastime, those be- 
hind it realize that sometimes they must pay 
cheerfully and heavily for the amusement 
they obtain from their intimate association 
with its management. If they win financial 
success they consider themselves lucky. If 
baseball were a sure money-maker it would 
not be a sport. 


Athletics for Uncle Sam’s Boys 


Incidentally attention might be called 
to the fact, that the governing forces of 
the Army and Navy at Washington are 
preparing to make athletics a feature of 
the life of the enlisted men throughout 
the period of the war. For years the 
Navy has carried out an elaborate ath- 
letic program, and has upon its roster 
many exceptionally clever men who excel 
in the various lines of sport-endeavor. 
This program will be extended so that, 
whenever opportunity permits, there will 
be baseball and other athletic recreation 
for the men, no matter to what quarter 
they may be sent. 

The War Department has about per- 
fected arrangements to permit an elabo- 
rate system of sports behind the firing 
lines in France and elsewhere, with base- 
ball, boxing and football particularly 
featured. It is intended that there shall 
be plenty of play as well as fighting for 
Uncle Sam’s warriors. 


Mathewson Making Good 


No player who ever wore the spangles 
of professional baseball has enjoyed a 
more widespread popularity than Christy 
Mathewson, for many years the mainstay 
of the Giants’ pitching staff, but more 
recently manager of the Cincinnati 
Reds. 

Mathewson’s favor with the fans was 
not alone because he was one of the 
greatest artists of his profession, but be- 
cause he was a gentleman at all times, a 
clean liver and one who did his best 
without complaint, and never quarreled 
with the umpires or others in authority. 
For many seasons, the right hand man of 
Manager McGraw, the latter did not 
forget the pitcher’s many years of faith- 
ful service when he began to slow up. 
When the opportunity came for Christy 
to assume the management of the Cin- 
cinnati team, Mac assisted him in 
obtaining the post and released him 
promptly from his contract with the 
Giants, despite the fact that the 
twirler had not lost all of his pitching 
cunning. | 

There always was a certain magnetism 
about Mathewson which every player of 
his active days on the mound appreciated. 
When Matty was pitching, even though 
the fortunes of war. were against him, 
his mates were more steady and worked 
harder than for the other New York 
pitchers. He inspired confidence, main- 
tained the morale of the team, and had 
the entire club working for and with 
him. 

And, since taking over the management 
of the Reds, he has retained his ability 
to handle men, without any display of 
authority calculated to promote resent- 
ment or friction. In less than a year he 
has turned a makeshift outfit into a 
genuine baseball team, worthy and capa- 
ble of meeting the best in the National 
League and making a creditable showing. 
It may be Matty who, in the near future, 
will be responsible for bringing a pennant 
to Cincinnati; and if he does he will re- 
ceive the plaudits of all fandom. 

Here is a single and recent incident 
which attests to Matty’s character and 
illustrates why he is generally popular. 
In the fourth inning of a game between 
the Giants and Reds, Chase singled and 
went to second on Griffith’s out. Neale 
was at bat and Perritt was winding up, 


| when some fan seated behind third base 
tossed a ball into the infield. Umpire 
| O’Day raised his hand to indicate “‘ time,” 
but Perritt threw the ball and Neale hit 
it for a home run, sending Chase in ahead 
of him. O’Day, however, insisted that 
he had signaled to stop the play, that the 
runs would not count and that the players 
;must resume their places. Naturally, 
| this announcement resulted in pande- 
monium, the umpire being surrounded by 
the men of both teams, all shouting at 
|once. Matty elbowed his way to the 
| plate and to O’Day said, ‘What's the 
reason?*” The arbiter explained the 
point, whereupon Christy said, ‘‘ Well, I 
guess you're right. Go back to your 
| places, boys.” 
| Can you imagine any other manager 
|in baseball making that reply in similar 
| circumstances? 


|Dartmouth Favors’ Freshmen for 
Varsity Teams 


The outlook for a resumption of college 
sports on a large scale this fall grows more 
rosy with each succeeding week, and by 
|the time the football season rolls round 
}amateur pastimes should be running 
| along almost as smoothly as in the days 
| before the nation declared for battle, even 
\if many of the stars are missing be- 
cause they have heeded the call to the 
| colors. 

Dartmouth’s recently announced inten- 
tion to permit freshmen to play on varsity 
| teams until the war is over was a step in 
ithe right direction, and probably will 
| cause other universities to adopt a similar 
course. The use of freshmen will give 
the colleges stronger teams, and this will 
be necessary to hold popular interest in 
the times of stress to come, when, for the 
good of all concerned, it is hoped we will 
have “sports as usual.” 


Men Who Are Winning 
the War 


(Continued from page 198) 


tories are remarkable, not only for the good 
taste of the arrangement carried out in 
the design but alsofor the wonderful horti- 
cultural display which delights the eye of 
the observer. 

His collection of minerals and semi- 
precious stones and gems is one of the 
finest in the world, and represents the 
work of a lifetime. Many of the speci- 
mens have been garnered by his own hand 
in many parts of the earth—tourma- 
lines from the slopes of the Sierra Neva- 
das, opals from Mexico, lapis lazuli and 
rhodonite from Russia, rubies and emer- 
alds from India, diamonds from South 
Africa and Brazil. Wonderful stone crea- 
tions in jade of many colors, embodying 
the mystic art of ancient China, bear mute 
testimony to the puerility of the chisel 
in our own time. All these things are 
kept in a guarded vault, set off adroitly 
by a marvelous scheme of illumination, 
in which by natural effect of ray 
and prism the inherent beauty of 
every stone is displayed to the best 
advantage. 

And what is Mr. Thompson's secret of 
success? Success, he believes, consists in 
being true to oneself, in knowing all about 
that in which one is going to venture, and 
with confidence and knowledge success 
comes from patience and_ persistence. 
What could be simpler? 





This Age of Efficiency 


| ‘You say you want a job in this office? 
| Well, what can you do?” - 
| oonT : ” 
Nothing. 
“Why didn’t you apply sooner? All 
those high-salaried positions have been 
taken long ago.””—From Judge. 





























2 For the same reason—though he did not say it—they make 
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Why I Lu nch 
On Puffed Wheat 


A man on a train, a few weeks ago, told a friend why he 
lunched on Puffed Wheat. And we think that thousands of men 
will endorse his view. 

The brain 


He said, “It saves me a dull hour or two. 
doesn’t work well when the stomach is taxed. 


“Here is whole-grain food, steam exploded. Every food 

cell is blasted. I know Prof. Anderson, the man who invented 

= it. And he tells me that no other process makes whole-grain so 

= easy to digest. 

: “Then it makes a great dish. Note these bubble-like grains, 

thin and toasted. ‘They taste like puffed nuts. And a dish 
makes a meal, because they are clear nutrition.” 


an ideal night dish for a child. 


Puffed Puffed : 
Wheat, Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 




































¥ 

These are the premier breakfast delights—puffed to eight times normal 
size. Serve with cream and sugar or mixed with fruit. 

For breakfast or supper, float like 
bubbles in a bowl of milk. Salt or 
douse with melted butter for be- 
tween-meal confections. Use like nut 
meats in candy or on ice cream. 

Keep plenty on hand, and . all 
three kinds, for there are no other 
foods like these. 





Sa 
With cream and sugar or 
in bowls of milk 





s Flavory tit&its to mix 
with any fruit 


Let hungry children eat 
ike peanuts 


(1635) 
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Quality That Is Uniform 
and Unusual 


The motorist using Goodyear Tires for the 
first time experiences something in the na- 
ture of a revelation. 


Accustomed to the service delivered by ordi- 
nary tires, he notes the superior excellence 
of Goodyears with mingled admiration and 
wonder. 


He finds no parallel in his experience for 
the superb. character of their performance, 
and for the slow reluctance with which 
they wear. 


The thought takes form in his mind that no 
tires he has ever used compare with these in 
lasting efhiciency and value. 


The initial satisfaction felt by Goodyear 
users 1s repeated over and over again, with 
every Goodyear Tire they purchase. 


For the tire-quality responsible for their satis. 
faction is absolutely uniform and unvarying. 


. . . e - . 
That this quality is unequaled in any other tire 
is shown by the fact that more Goodyears 
are sold in America than any other brand. 


That it is unvarying in Goodyear Tires is 
shown by the fact that the Goodyear margin 
of leadership is constantly growing. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘*Tire Saver’ Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 








Leslie’s Weekly 


Motor.Department 
Conducted by H. W. SLAUSON, M. E. 


Readers desiring information about motor cars, trucks, delivery wagons, motorcycles, 


| motor boats, accessories or State laws, can obtain it by writing to the Motor Department, 


Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Weanswer inquiries free of charge. 

















Is THIS A PLEASURE USE OF A PASSENGER CAR ? 
Automobile manufacturers are endeavoring to change the generally-accepted name of the touring 
ear and roadster from “pleasure” car to “passenger” car. They rightly contend that, inasmuch as 
the motor car has become a necessity, the name should be more in keeping with the purpose which 
it fulfills 


How to Make Your Gasoline Take You Farther 


A C. BEDFORD, the Chairman of | eighteen miles long, need concern him- 
* the Committee on Petroleum oo bey’ but little over a possible limitation 
the Advisory Commission of the Council | of fuel supply to, say, ten gallons a week. 
of National Defense, has issued a warn-| ‘How may this thread be stretched?” 
ing to the effect that radical steps must | you ask. That depends upon the willing- 
be taken to conserve our supply of petro-| ness of the driver to take a little more 
leum and gasoline if we are to win the) trouble, both in the operation of his car 
war in the air and on the land. and the attention to necessary adjust- 
Many locomotives and ships burn| ments—as well as to pay some attention 
certain grades of oil from which a vary-|to the accessories which he may select. 
ing percentage of gasoline could be|If all of the energy represented by the 
obtained. This demand, added to that !heat generated when a gallon of gasoline 
of the 3,500,000 automobiles in the|is burned could be transformed into 
country, forms an estimated oil shortage | useful work, we would have an output 
of some 35,000,000 barrels. This de-| of some 180 horsepower. But because 
ficiency is supplied from the less than|the transformation of this heat into me- 
200,000,000 barrels of reserve in storage, | chanical energy as developed in the engine 
and only simple arithmetic is required| and transmitted to the rear wheels is 
to see that such a condition cannot con-|only some 10 to 25% of this power 
tinue indefinitely. possibility, however, we have a_ large 
This warning issued by Mr. Bedford| margin of power waste with which to 
is liable to be taken literally, but we! experiment. Under the most favorable 
believe that the last thing he or Govern-| conditions an_ efficiency greater than 
iment officials have in mind is an un- 30% should not be hoped for, but be- 
necessary curtailment of the’ legitimate | tween that actually attained and_ that 
uses of the passenger car. By far the! which can be hoped for, there is ample 
largest number of such uses have be-| opportunity for interesting research. 





come necessities in the every-day or| In the first place, we must use care 
weekly life of the average citizen. lin the selection of our fuel. Gasoline 


And even our own use of'a car has be-| which does not vaporize with sufficient 
come a factor in the lives of others, and | readiness to remain in a gaseous state, 
I agree thoroughly with a statement} eventually condenses in the cylinders 
issued by James A. Hemstreet, Manager|and is either burned or lost without 
of the Touring Bureau of the American | developing its power. Furthermore, the 
Automobile Association, in which he | gasoline must be pure, with a minimum 
calls attention to the dependence of a} amount of residue which will serve to 
large number of summer resorts upon! form carbon. 
| touring as the basis of their trade. Many} Secondly, the gasoline must be burned 
resorts, such as those located in certain| under the most favorable conditions 
portions of the White Mountains, are | conducive to a development of maximum 
inaccessible by train and are reached | power following each explosion. Such 
almost entirely by the means of the} conditions require tight piston rings and 
‘motor car. Railroads are recognizing! valves, which prevent the leakage of 
‘this tendency and are taking advantage | compression or the power of the ex- 
‘of the almost universal use of the gee | ealnnt a uniform and quickly-attained 
/tomobile to reduce their passenger train| engine temperature; a hot, fat spark 
ischedule in order to make room for the} occurring as early as is possible without 
| movement of more important freight. producing a knock, and a_ sufficiently 

But, while the fact remains that we | flexible carburetor which will give proper 
| must conserve some 10 to 25% of our| mixtures at all engine speeds. 
gasoline supply, we feel that the motor! The above-mentioned maintenance 
‘car owner himself has to determine | of engine temperature is an important 
‘whether his use of the car shall be re-| consideration, especially in cold weather. 
duced by an equal amount, or whether the | Much gasoline is wasted because of the 
decreased allotment of gasoline can be| rich mixture necessary before the engine 
stretched out to take him as far as he|has become thoroughly warmed. The 
cared to drive when the supply was un-| use of a removable or adjustable radiator 
limited. The motorist who can stretch | cover, which will help to bring the engine 
‘his gallon of gasoline from a thfread|to its normal temperature in a_ short 
‘fourteen or fifteen miles long to one 











(Continued on page 204) 
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Oiland the War—A Critical Situation 


(Continued from page 200) 


were produced and 82,899,202 barrels 
were consumed, or at the rate of 331, 
596,808 barrels annually. In the last 
year and a half the crude stocks in Cali- 
fornia have been reduced by 17,000,000 
barrels and at no place, excepting in 
Kansas and Wyoming, is there any en- 
couraging new production of crude. 


During 1915 and 1916, with the in- | 


creasing demand for oil products and 
the growing capacity of refineries there 
was such a demand for crude oil that the 
prices went up rapidly. For instance, 
Oklahoma crudes advanced from 40 
cents per barrel in 1915 to $1.40 in April 
of this year. Pennsylvania crude jumped 
to $3.10. The price of Corning went from 
85 cents in April, 1915, to $2.40 in April 
last. The price of crude now depends 
largely upon its content of gasoline. 
So you see, every inducement was fur- 
nished to the men who dig wells to get 
busy and drill for oil and every incentive 
was furnished to owners of wells to try 
to extract crude from wells long thought 
worthless. 


Gushers and Failures 


Drilling for oil is a hazardous business 
and in some instances the rewards of 
success have been tremendous. They 
have been such as to stimulate the 
imagination, but the stories of the 
strikes of big gushers always over- 
shadow the stories of the failures and 
cause them to be neglected. They have 
cafased a wrong impression to go abroad 
concerning the profits in the production 
of crude oil. The man who drills one well 
and strikes oil at the rate of 1,000 barrels 
a day, for instance, is a big winner. His 
success is what has given the oil business 
such a tremendous appeal to the gambler 
and the wild-catter who drills well after 
well in the hope of getting a gusher just 
as the forty-niner struggled in search for 
pay dirt. But the man who spends weeks 
of time and a great deal of money in 
digging a well to get no success whatever, 
and who may dig several wells with the 
same ill-success, must, when he strikes 
oil at all, get enough return to pay 
him for his losses and his previous 
ventures. 

Gushers are becoming less and _ less 
frequent. Dry wells and gas wells are 
becoming more and more numerous. 
Consequently, a greater reward must be 
held out to the man who finds oil to pay 
him for his risk and to repay him for his 
loss in drilling unproductive wells. For 
instance, in the last six months there has 
been approximately one dry well for 
every four wells dug and one gas well for 
every eight wells. The ratio of dry wells 
has been constantly increasing. 

The total successes in drilling have 
been fewer than ever. In the first three 
months of this year, 4,701 wells were 
completed as against 5,236 in the same 
period of 1916 and 2,314 in 1915. Of the 
wells completed this year, 3,389 yielded 
oil; 3,802 in 1916 and 1,711 in 1915. 
The yielding wells were almost twice the 
number of producing wells in 1915, but 


the initial production of the new wells | 


in the first quarter of this year amounted 
to 344,886 barrels against 443,917 last 


year and 439,010 two years ago. Striking | 


proof of the decrease in the initial produc- 
tion is shown by the fact that this year 
the average initial production of a well 
was 101.76 barrels against 115.04 barrels 
last year and 256.58 barrels two years 
ago. In other words, twice as many 
wells were completed in the first quarter 
of 1917 as in the same period of 1915 
with the result that the wells which 
produced oil numbered more than twice 
those of 1915 but the average initial 
production of a well was two-fifths what 
it was two years ago. 

Coinciding with these facts is the state- 
ment of W. M. Dunham, an authority 


on petroleum. Mr. Dunham, after 
analyzing the situation in Oklahoma, 
made this assertion: 


As many wel!s were completed in Oklahoma during 
the four years ending with the year 1916, as were com- 
pleted during the first nine years of development, and the 
daily average production of the state, outside of the 
two gusher pools, Cushing and Healdton, falls short 
5,000 barrels a day of equaling the daily average produc- 
tion of 1908, eight years ago. 


These figures indicate that the demand 
for oil is greater than ever before; that 
the consumption of oil is going on at a 


rate exceeding by 28,000,000 barrels, | 


the total crude production of 1916. 
How this demand exceeds the supply 
and the meaning of it, is extremely in- 
teresting to study. 


The Changed Demand 


| 

| 
Before the days of the automobile the 
chief aim of refiners was to produce as 
|much kerosene as possible from crude oil 
| for this was the product most in demand. 
‘Its value as an illuminant in every 
| home in the country was incalculable and 
in those days naphtha, except for cleansing 


purposes, was a by-product which it was | 


hard to dispose of. With the develop- 
|ment of the automobile, however, the 
demand for gasoline has jumped rapidly 
until naphtha and gasoline, instead of 
being by-products, are the chief products 
of crude oil. Refiners, aided by scien- 


ing every possible bit of gasoline from 
petroleum. How great is the call for 
gasoline is shown by the fact that today 
there are more than 4,000,000 auto- 
mobiles in the country, calling for prac- 
tically 40,000,000 barrels of gasoline. 
But this is not all. Last year we ex- 
|ported 7,120,000 barrels of gasoline, 
chiefly for war purposes, which amounted 
to 2,120,000 barrels more than in 1915. 
Munition cars, ambulances and _ other 
cars used on the battle-front are increas- 
ing daily and the prospect is that the 
present year will call for 8,000,000 barrels 
if not more. 

The establishment of our mosquito 


still more motor fuel and it is quite likely 
that several million barrels will be 
consumed here. Then the upbuilding 
of our aeroplane service, calling for 
5,000 aviators in constant service along 
the Atlantic Coast, will require at least 
500,000 barrels this year, with an ad- 
ditional amount next year. Add to this 
total approximately 2,000,000 barrels 
needed in the dye and cleaning industry 
and you have an approximate total de- 
mand for gasoline for the year of 53,750,000 
barrels. Dr. Wm. M. Burton of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana has 
estimated that there would be need for 
more than 50,000,000 barrels of gasoline 
this year. 

The basic reason for the constantly 
increasing demand for petroleum _ lies 
in the call for gasoline for motive power. 
How the development of the internal- 





combustion engine has been accompanied | 


by the increasing refinement of gasoline 
and by the development of scientific 
'methods for extracting more and more 
gasoline from the crude oil, is shown in 
the following statistics: 

HORSE POWER AUTOMOBILES 


YEAR OF MOTORS AT 
MANUFACTURED END OF YEAR 


BARRELS 
GASOLINE 
PRODUCTION 


1904 ete ntees i Sepdnaies 6,920,000 
1913 11,279,143 1,253,875 , 21,987,000 
1914 13,887,331 1,754,570 26,664,000 
1915 22,524,858 2,225,000 36,895,794 
1916 TeTE Ik 3,250,000 48,000,000 


The gasoline production for 1916 is 
estimated. The figures are reasonable 
in view of the rapid increase in 1914 
jand 1915 and the tremendous demand 
| occasioned in the export trade and in 
\the output of automobiles. 


(Continued on page 205) 





| 


tists, are bending their efforts to extract- | 


fleet along the Atlantic Coast, calling | 
for the mobilization of hundreds of | 
thousands of small boats, will require | 





[Keeping fast-moving bodies apart 


Their 
|flying forms kept safely apart by tracks, 


Trains whirling into the terminal. 


| switches, semaphores, and signal lights. 
The mechanism of a motor car whirling 
Its fast-moving surfaces 
kept safely apart by Havoline Oil. 

| “Collisions” between the rubbing surfaces 
of an automobile’s parts are as bad for a car 
as a collision of two trains for a railroad. 


| in its housings. 
| 


Three Grades of Havoline 


The three grades of Havoline Oil fill every 
possible requirement of automobile lubrica- 
| tion. 


Once you get firmly in mind the functions 
of automobile lubrication, all mystery disap- 
pears from the subject, and you will never 
/again be in doubt which grade of Havoline 
Oil your car requires—Havo.uine Mepivum, 
HavouineE Licut, or HAvoutine Heavy. 





The Functions of Lubrication 


A high-class lubricating oil must do four things. 

1. It must keep rubbing surfaces apart. 

2. It must be able to stand up under the intense 
| heat in the engine. 

3. It must have sufficient body to form a perfect 
seal between the piston rings and cylinder walls, so that 
no gas can escape from the combustion chambers. 

4. It must be so graded that it will perfectly meet 
the requirements of worn parts and of the less accu- 
rately fitted parts of some cars. 

The three grades of Havoline Oil measure fully up 
to each of these imperative requirements. 


| 
| What Havoline to Use 





Any car in which the motor is finely adjusted— 
where the moving parts are closely fitted—wi!l operate 
| better with Havoline Light. Later, when the parts 
| become worn, use Havoline Medium. 

The great majority of motors require Havoline 
Medium, but after being driven several thousand miles 
Havoline Heavy will serve better both as a lubricant 
and compression seal. 

The careful motorist finds that it pays to empty out 
| the oil sump every 1000 miles, and after rinsing with 
kerosene, refilling with fresh Havoline. 

Havoline Oil comes to you in sealed containers, 


your guarantee of uniform quality, full quantity, 
no waste, no impurities, and all-Havoline. 


Indian Refining Company, New York City 
Incorporated 


Producers and Refiners of Petroleum 





HAVOLI 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


“It makes a difference’ 
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MOTOR CAR 7 


A stable institution with a stable 
policy, a stable product, and a 
stable demand for the car HH | 


Three elements which make the 
business of Dodge Brothers a 
permanent, season-proof busi..ess 1 til 








The gasoline consumption is unusually low hill} 





] 
The tire mileage is unusually high 1 | Hil 
HI I Hi 
HH Ut ll 
| | HI Touring Car or Roadster, $835. In Canada, $1185 iH} 
i} | | Sedan or Coupe, $1265. In Canada, $1800. IH 
) All prices f. o. b. Detroit. | | 
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If you’re thinking of buying an automobile or motor truck, 
but are in doubt as to what particular type is best suited to 
your needs, H. W. Slauson, M. E., editor of Leslie’s Motor 
Department, will give you accurate and unbiased inforiiation that will 
help you decide right. 

Mr. Slauson is an automobile expert who is in an unusual position to 
help settle motor questions. 

For years he has been studying the problems of thousands of motorists and his own 
experience and his complete records of other motorists enable him to advise you 


sxromptly and accurately on any matter relating to automobiles, motorcycles, motor 
is pu) J } § } ’ 
boats, motor trucks. 


This service is offered to “‘Leslie’s” readers with- 
out any charge or obligation. Write him a letter 
asking his expert advice—or fill out the coupon. 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT, LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
I am considering the purchase of a..... 
ence, or the price you want to pay.) 
DOSNT ch basses hs ces eereeacdas 


.....(Give name or make if you have any prefer- 


SE Maan k bs deb wi ulalee cach ata ME Ns 9 31k64.5.65 SEES OES wE Op Tile ES (json ens Tite ve Bek tp oxia € 
Les. 8-9-17 
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(Continued from page 202) 


time and which will keep it at this tem- 
perature after the engine has stopped, 
will assist materially in reducing gasoline 
consumption. It must be remembered 
that the most efficient engine temper- 
ature is a heat of the cooling water not 
far from the boiling poimt under all 
conditions. 

Thirdly, the carbon should be re- 
moved from the engine as soon as an un- | 
due accumulation is indicated—usually 
every five hundred to one thousand 
|miles, depending upon the kind of oil | 
used, the condition of the rings, the na- | 
ture of the fuel, and the like. 

In the fourth place, the mixture should 
be set to as lean a point as will run the 
motor under normal conditions when the 
engine is warmed to its average tem- 
perature. Nearly every carburetor will 
permit the needle valve to be screwed 
‘down one or more notches. In fact, 
| it is well to set the carburetor to so lean | 
a mixture that the engine will not pull 
properly before it is thoroughly heated. | 
The difficulty thus encountered may be 








starting. | 


assured by the use of some of the well- 
tried out attachments designed to fur- 
nish auxiliary air to the engine under 
certain conditions. 

Fifth, the carburetor should be in- 
spected by an expert and the strainer 
drained frequently to prevent the ac- 


Questions of General 


NEW YORK HEADLIGHT LAW 

B. J. K.: “I understand that New York has recently 
passed a new headlight law. Can you give me a general 
outline of its chief provisions?” 

The new headlight law, which went 
into effect August Ist, provides for the 
use on every motor vehicle of two head 
lamps having the ability to throw light 
sufficient to reveal any person 250 feet 
ahead. These lights shall be so arranged 
that their direct rays do not reach more 
than 42 inches above the road measured 
75 feet or more ahead of the lamps. 

VALUE OF AUXILIARY AIR 

T. L. M.: “What is the theory on which ajtachments 
designed to furnish auxiliary air to the engine operate? 
How do they save gas?” 

The cylinders are filled with a mixture 
jof gasoline and air which depends in 
|quantity upon the throttle opening. 
In other words, the cylinders can only 
take in so much mixture at each stroke. 
The greater the proportion of air in this 
mixture, the lower will be the gasoline 
consumption in the engine, but certain 
conditions of load, acceleration and the 
like require a richer mixture than other 
operating conditions. Consequently, such 
automatic devices aim to supply auxiliary 
air only when the engine has attained 
its normal speed and is running at a rate 
which does not require a rich mixture. 


Protecting Our 


was imposed, so that we could not even 
compete with goods coming from Canada 
to France.” And all this despite the fact 
that we purchased as much goods from 
France as any other two nations of the 
earth. Only two other countries in the 
world “enjoy” similar “distinction” in 
their trade relations with France as 
does the United States, namely Abyssinia 
and Liberia. Prior to the war every 
European and many other countries 
had treaties with France providing 
for the “‘most favored treatment,” even 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, despite 
the racial antipathy existing between 
the French and the Teutons. 





cumulation of dirt which may lodge 
under the float valve and cause the latter 
to leak when the engine is shut down. 
Sixth, the engine should never be 
left running while the car is standing 
idle. If adjustments are properly made, 
the engine will start easily—and the cur- 
rent from your starting battery is cheaper 
than gasoline. Furthermore, the engine 
should not be raced at random for test- 
ing purposes, unless you have a definite 
idea as to just where the trouble lies. 
Seventh, all brakes should be free 
so that they do not drag, bearings should 
be well oiled, tires inflated to the pres- 
sure recommended by the manufac- 
turer, and the whole car so free in its 
motion that it can be pushed by hand with- 
out difficulty on a hard level pavement. 
Of course, much of the success to be 
met with in following out these instruc- 
tions depends upon the present con- 
dition of your car. If it has not been 
cared for properly or some of these 
features have been neglected, you may find 
a 25% improvement in gasoline mileage. 


overcome by the use of the choke or | If, on the other hand, it has been ad- 
other adjustments of the carburetor which | justed by an expert and is in the “top 
serve to give a richer mixture when | notch” of condition, you may need to 
A lean mixture may be further | be content with but a five or ten per 


cent improvement in operating cost. 
However, care in driving alone can 
| result in a saving in gasoline that at the 
'end of a year may amount to $50, and 
you therefore need worry but little over 
a possible curtailment of 10% in your 
usual gasoline supply. 


Interest to Motorists 
REMOVING BRAKE SQUEAKS 


K. A,: “Although the lining on my service brake is 
not worn, I notice an annoying squeak occasionally. 
Is there any remedy for this difficulty which I may use 
without injuring the braking effect?” 

A few drops of castor oil placed on the 
brake drum or brake fabric will serve 
to overcome this difficulty. You should 
be careful, however, to try out the brakes 
thoroughly and work in this castor oil 
before you are confronted with any 
emergency which may require a quick 
stoppage of the car. The brakes will 
not hold well for a short time until the 
castor oil has become absorbed in the 
brake lining. 

OILING BALL BEARINGS 

S. R. F.: ““New ball bearings require lubrication. Do 
the ball bearings as used on the generator bearings require 
lubrication? If so, how does need for lubrication assert 
itself?” 

Ball bearings require a few drops of 
oil every few hundred miles. It is better 
to apply too much oil than too little, 
although it may happen that your bear- 
ings could run for several thousand miles 
without attention of this nature. A 
ball bearing which is dry, however, is 
liable to wear in the race and to cause 
an annoying noise in the shaft which 
cannot be eliminated, even by the appli- 
cation of large quantities of lubricant. 





Overseas Trade 


(Continued from page 199) 


It is well known that the resolutions 
passed last June at the Paris Trade 
Conference contained favorable clauses 
destined for future dealings with the 
Allies and their colonies and possessions. 
And it is equally well known that no spe- 
cial provision was made for the United 
States or its citizens in the shape of 
“favored treatment” at this convention. 
It is a matter of fact, and known to the 
merchants and manufacturers of this 
country, that England has tightened 
her grip on all of her colonies, more 
especially Canada, Australia, New Zeal- 
and, India, South Africa, and the many 

(Continued on page 210) 
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Exercise 
or Bran 


Exercise much, or eat a 
daily dish of bran food. 
Otherwise, you will need 
drug laxatives. 

Plenty of vegetables will 


help. But the best way to 
keep fit is a daily dish of Pet- 
tijohn’s. You will never go 
without it when you try it 
for a week, 

It means a better break- 
fast and a better day. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
ide 25 per cent unground bran. 
Pettijohn’s Flour —75 per cent fine 
atent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
se like Graham flour in any recipe. 
th sold in packages only. 
(1644) 












Have SE-MENT-OL ready 
for instant use when 


your radiator leaks. 
SE-MENT-OL is the orig- 


inal self-acting radiator 





4} cement. 
4) Dissolve it in the hot water 
your radiator. Run 


4) of 
“4| engine until leaking stops. 
Time, ten minutes! Drain 
and refill with fresh water, 
and your radiator is like 
new. Repairs several leaks 
as quickly as one. 

Ask any dealer. Price 75c 
Look for the pumpkin-colored cans. 
Makers of the ““Chemically Correct”” Line S 

THE NORTHWESTERN CHEMICAL CO | 


MARIETTA OHIO 


Marietta, Ohio 























Easier pipe-threading 


OR all-round easiness—ease in setting 

the dies, gripping the pipe, lifting 
off at the end of the thread, instead of 
“unwinding; ”’ and complete freedom from 
loose parts and bushings—there’s one 
simple, economical answer—USE 







OSTER a 
No. #02), 
BULL- DOG the “baby” 
of 20 tools 


DIE-STOCKS 


Send for free catalog 
THE OSTER MFG. CO. 
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Oil and the War 


(Continued from page 203) 


From Where Is the Oil to Come? 


The next question is “Where are we 
to get the petroleum that will furnish | 
| this gasoline?” Crude oil yields gasoline | 
in varying amounts. Pennsylvania crude | 
yields 25 per cent. of gasoline; Indiana, 
/12; Oklahoma and Kansas, 18 per cent.; | 
| Wyoming, 20 per cent.; California, 24% 
‘percent. The average amount of gasoline 
‘obtained from the petroleum in the 
‘various oil fields of the United States is 
| 14 per cent. Upon this basis then there | 
_ would be required to produce the fifty- | 
| three million odd barrels of gasoline | 
‘this year approximately 312,500,000 | 
(barrels of crude, 9,000,000 more than 
| was produced last year. 

The question has been raised as to} 
whether there were enough refineries | 








| 
| being produced. 
| James of the Oil City Derrick last year | 
| showed that there were in the summer | 
of 1916, 302 refineries with a daily | 
capacity of 1,043,245 barrels of crude, of | 
which 26 were idle and 11 in course of | 
'eonstruction. In other words, the re- 
finers were ready last year to handle all 
the petroleum coming from the earth in 
ithis country and also from Mexico. 
| Despite the fact that the refining capacity 
| was increased by fifty per cent. in 1915- | 
| 1916, at least fifty new refineries were 
| projected at the time of the writing of 
'Mr. James’s report and every oil trade 
journal this year has told of new plans | 





@ \for further construction. | 
The charge cannot be made then that | = 


! 
| 3 


Investigation by H. G.| = 





SEL 


PELE 


in the United States to refine the crude oil | = 


IMU 


the refiners are choking the oil business | = 


| by inability to handle the crude produc- | : 


‘tion. As a matter of fact, not only are 
‘the stills ready but scientific progress 
has been made in extracting more and 
i'more gasoline from crude petroleum. 
The Standard Oil Companies use the so- 
called cracking process invented by Dr. 
William M. Burton, of the Standard Oil | 
| Company of Indiana, by which the heavy | 
|oil is “‘eracked’’ into lighter parts and 
| becomes gasoline. There are more than | 
2,000 Burton stills in operation. Then | 
| there is another process invented by Dr. 


|= 


nt 


Walter Rittman, designed to distill more | E 


than the average amount of gasoline} = 


* ’ | 
from crude oil. These facts show that | 


|the refiners are striving tooth and nail | 
| to squeeze as much gasoline as possible 

rl > | 
‘from petroleum. They are urged by the 


of labor and materials have made it im-| 
perative to extract as much gasoline as pos- | 
sible from a given amount of petroleum. | 

The refiners and producers have gone | 
still further to meet the demands for | 


absorption and compression 
of extracting gasoline from casinghead 
igas and natural gas. Many producers 
are installing at the wells these plants 
to catch the gas coming from petroleum 
wells and the gas wells. This production 
increased from 177,000 barrels of 50 
gallons in 1911 to 573,000 in 1913; 
1,500,000 in 1915; 1,800,000 in 1916. 
2,500,000 barrels will be produced in 
this way in 1917. But this production 
will do little this year to add to the 
available supply of gasoline. 

It is clear from these facts and figures 
that the call for crude oil from the fields 
is now greater than the production 
and that the demand for gasoline alone 
'is for a greater amount than the gasoline 
' content of the crude now coming from the 
fields. But while the uses of gasoline 
have become greater, there has been 
an increase, though not proportionately 
so, in utilization of other products of 
petroleum, such as lubricants, kerosene 
and wax. This growth in demand has| 

(Continued on page 206) 








| best reason to do so, namely, because the | = 
high price of crude and the increasing cost | = 


gasoline.* Stimulated by the price offered | = 


processes | = 
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The Baltimore Pike is the main route between Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


concrete on itin East Nottingham Township, Pa., is over 4 miles long. 


This stretch of 
It was built by the 


State Highway Department; Wm. D. Uhler, Chief Engineer, Harrisburg, Pa 


Let Us Stop Waste 
of Road Funds 


Less than 1 per cent of our highways are perma- 
nently improved. The other 99 per cent is being 
ground to pieces by a kind and volume of traffic for 
which they were never intended—millions of motor 


cars in active service. 


into frequent renewals. 
bulk of all the road funds available. 


[here is one way to stop this waste. 


of permanent roads. 





Minor repairs have developed 
The cost absorbs the great 


THNIMOUULLIK 


That is to build systems 


Financing a system of concrete highways 


requires more money than is generally available from current 
funds. As a result, bonds are necessary. Railroads and other 
large enterprises long ago discovered the value of bonds in making 
improvements too extensive to be paid for from current income; 
but it has taken the people a long time to realize that a road 
system, built with a bond issue, saves more than enough money 
to pay such bonds and the interest upon them. = 


Bond Issues for Concrete Roads Do Not Increase 


Taxes; They Reduce Them. 


Interest and sinking fund payments are soon more than offset 


by the saving in upkeep. 


After the bonds have been retired, 


the roads are still a good investment, free of debt. 


Snohomish County, Washington, in 1916 completed the first 


42 miles of a 140-mile concrete road system. 


The County 


Engineer, W. C. Bickford, reported to his Board of County Com- 


missioners, as follows: 


iT . 
_ “In 1916 the county road and bridge levy was decreased by one 
mill, and the road district levies cut down from 10 to 6 mills. The 
general county tax imposed at the same time to take care of the 


sinking fund and interest on the roads was 2.7 mills. 


Thus the net 


result in the matter of taxes entailed by the issuance of road bonds 
for the first year after their issue has been a net increase of only 
1.7 mills on the incorporated cities, and a net reduction of 1144 mills 
on the road districts, which comprise all property outside of the 


” 


incorporated cities. 





CONCRETE ROADS: 
THEIR ADVANTAGES - 

No Mud— No Dust 

No Ruts— No Holes 

No Slipping 

No Skidding 

Easy Hauling 

Smooth Riding 

Long Life— Safety 

Always Ready for Use 

Low Maintenance 

Moderate Cost 
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If such a result followed in the 
first year, when interest was high, 
much more favorable results will 
follow in later years, when the 
debt will have been materially 
reduced and the full mileage of 
permanent highway will have still 
further lessened the annual up- 
keep. 


Let us send you free a copy of an 
interesting booklet about concrete roads. 
After you have read it, consult with your 
neighbors and road officials. Ask for 
Bulletin No. 136. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
CHICAGO DENVER 


KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH 
] MILWAUKEE 
INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK 


Offices at 

SEATTLE 

SALT LAKE CITY WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 


ANNA 





GARTERS 


No”? fetal, 
can touch you 


This PARIS trade-mark 
is printed inside the 
shield of each genuine 
PARIS GARTER 

















“*If}there are no courts that men can trust, there can be no credits or contracts. 
If these are not, neither capital nor wages come.’’ 





“A clear and wise economic picture of Mexico, 
beyond any others that I have read.” Dr. Talcott 
Williams of Columbia University. 


THE MEXICAN PROBLEM 


By C. W. BARRON 


Author of ‘‘THE AUDACIOUS WAR’’ 


A business solution, based on first-hand investigation. 
Mr. Barron’s vivid and illuminating portrayal of Mexi- 
can unrest, casts a shaft of light over the whole field of 
international affairs and throws into sharp relief the fun- 
damental causes of all wars, 


With map and illustrations, $1.00 net. 


Order TODAY from your bookstore, from HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN CO., Publishers, Boston and New York, or from 


THE BOSTON NEWS BUREAU 


30 Kilby Street, - - Boston 





“This is the need of Mexico nt ge Sagge to labor, opportunity for the 
family, opportunity for food, clothing, better Iter, and better social conditions. 


“And this is exactly what American and European capital and organization have 
brought to Tampico, attracted by its underground wealth, and this is what will ulti- 
mately redeem Mexico and forward her people by industrial opportunity.’”’ 




















Oil and the War 


(Continued from page 205) 


not been sufficient, however, to take the 
chief burden of cost of production and 
manufacture off of gasoline. 


A Summary of the Situation 


The situation today is in brief this: 
The demand for oil products is greater 
than the supply of crude. Because of 
the demand the price of crude has risen, 


| thus stimulating more and more producers 
|to delve into the earth in the hope of 


|offered for crude 
| such costly tremendous efforts expended 
jin drilling for oil. 


striking petroleum. The prices of labor 
and of crude materials also have in- 
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creased, Were it not for the high prices 
there would not be 


But despite this 
increased effort of the drillers, the 
returns have not been as great as two 
years ago when prices of crude were lower. 

The producer, who is lucky enough to 
strike a gusher in Oklahoma or Wyoming, 
may be able to sell oil cheap and reap a 
profit, but his supply is not enough for the 
country’s demand. The producer in 
Pennsylvania or Kentucky, who has a 
poor well, cannot operate it at even a 
small profit unless he get a much higher 
price, and this is the price that must be 
paid in order to encourage the producer 
to operate wells and keep on drilling in 
order to keep the supply of petroleum 
up to the demand. 

Such is the condition today. 


America 


is yielding less than 1,000,000 barrels of | 


crude oil a day, and that is not sufficient. 
There are 10,000 different producers who 
have wells in operation, but the oil in- 
dustry is complicated by a situation that 
does not exist in any other line. Copper, 





iron ore, lead and various other raw 
products needed in the prosecution of the 
war are found in large quantities and it 
is only a question of getting men to 
work the mines. Petroleum is different | 
because it is found thousands of feet 
beneath the surface of the earth. Wells 
must be drilled and the process requires | 
many weeks, always with the risk that 
the enterprise may be an utter failure. | 
With rising costs to the driller and with | 
the supply of oil practically decreasing, | 
when the calls for the refined product 
are increasing, the time has arrived when 

reater rewards must be offered to the 
producers to stimulate them to such | 
activity that may lead to the discovery | 
of large pools and an incre asing supply. | 
It was the high prices in 1914 that gave | 
zest to great drilling and led to the dis- | 
covery of the great Cushing Pool, pri 
ducing hundreds of thousands of hesoaie! 
of crude oil in a month. That supply, | 
which seemed at first inexhaustible, soon | 
fell off two-thirds and since then there | 
has increased with each month the vital 
necessity of producing more petroleum | 
to meet an urgent situation. The dis- 
covery of oil in America paved the way 
for industrial and manufacturing progress. 
Now the emergency exists where oil i 
needed to win the Great War. 

The situation in America applies 
throughout the entire world. The 
Roumanian and Galician wells are now 
in the possession of the Central Powers. 
In all the other countries, excepting 
Mexico, there has been no increase in 
production despite the demand, but the 
Mexican oil has a low content of gasoline. 
The problem is peculiarly America’s, and 
the big refiners of the country, who must 
serve their country by producing the gaso- 
line, the fuel oil and the lubricants for wag- 
ing the war, are not the drillers of the wells. 
If the refiners want the amount of crude 
petroleum for which the country is calling, 
they must offer higher prices because they 
must stimulate the 10,000 or more pro- 
ducers to take the risk of burrowing into 
the earth in search for petroleum. 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATE 





(50c the case of 6 glass stoppered bottles. —Adut. 


New Discovery 
Removes 
Constipation! 


Says Cathartics Are Dangerous 
and Habit Forming 








HERE is now a new way !to remove the 
cause of constipation, auto-intoxication, and 
the 95 percent of all human ills which result 


from intestinal congestion, without the use of 
habit-forming medicines or vigorous exercise. 


This new discovery is founded on one of the oldest 
and soundest methods of treatment—massage. 
By “neans of a device known as the Kolon Motor, 
concentrated exercise is administered to the colon, 
which all authorities agree is the seat of constipa- 
tion. This device, which operates by hand, actually 
exercises the lazy muscles of the colon and induces 
regular and natural action with none of the injurious 
effects of physics, at the same time strengthening 
the intestinal muscles. The Kolon Motor can be 
attached to any wall and is instantly adjustable to 
any height for adults or children. Recommended 
by physicians and used in leading sanatoriums. 
Let us send you free a most interesting and helpful 
book, ‘“‘Colon Cleanliness,’ which has just been 
published, explaining the vital importance of keep- 








ing the colon free from accumulations of putrefying, 
germ-infested, disease-breeding toxins, and showing 
how and why the Kolon Motor solves the problem 
for the first time. Address Martin’s Method Incor- 
porated, Department 428, 105 East 3oth Street, 
New York. A postal will do, but write to-day. 













eS : 
FOR THEGREAT CARRIERS 
OF THE WORLD 


The requirements of Railroads and 
Steamships demand best quality, long 
wearing bristle brushes. 


Whiting-AdamsBrushes 


have for many years been in use for Railroad 
and Marine work by the most exacting arti- 
sans. Toughest and best quality bristles used 
in them. Desirable styles. Vulcan Rubber 
Cemented method of holding bristles pre- 
vents shedding or failure. 


Send for Illustrated Literature. Dept. L 


John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 


Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and 
fiicial Blue Ribbon, Highest Award at 
Pp na-Pacific Expositi 915 
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SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES: Main office— 
Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW 
YORK. European agent: Wm. Dawson & Sons, 
Ltd., Cannon House, Breams’ Bldg., Lendon, 
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$5.00. Single copies of present year and 1916, 
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CHANGE IN ADDRESS: Subscriber's old 
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request for the change. Also give the numbers 
appearing on the right hand side of the address 
on_the wrapper. 

It takes from ten days to two weeks to make a 


change. 

EDITORIAL OFFICES: Main office—225 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Washington re pene 
ative—28 Post Building, Washington 4 

To Contributors: Les.ie’s will be glad to con- 
sider photos submitted by any amateur or pro- 
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such photographs have been previously published. 
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My Boy’s in Khaki’ 


(Continued from page 


matter to what excellence 
attain, there is still something better 
ahead. Col. Henderson, in his “Life of 
Stonewall Jackson,” remarks: “If Na- 
poleon himself, more highly endowed 
with every military attribute than any 


other general of the Christian Era, 
thought it necessary to teach himself 
this business by incessant study, how 


much more is such study necessary for 
ordinary men.” 

A soldier is not a parrot, or an au- 
tomaton. Many arecruit has clipped the 
wings of his career by accepting this 
fallacy. An artillery officer in America 
with the French Mission said he had 
been away from France for three weeks, 
and had so lost touch with the situation 
that he was out of date. Let that be a 
warning to those who think that military 
lessons are easy. “Still learning,” was 
the motto of Lord Roberts's life, and it 
may well be taken by every young 
recruit. 

The famous fighting family of Gren- 
fells, who have lost four sons in the war, 
have always appealed to me as ideal 
soldiers. Rivy and Francis were twin 
brothers in the 9th Lancers. They were 
two of the finest polo players in the world, 
men of perfect physique and of hardest 
physical training. They were possessed 
of keen minds, and no postgraduate 
student at Harvard, working for his doc- 
tor’s degree in philosophy, was more 
assiduous than these two officers in their 
study of military science. Above all, 
they were men of splendid spirit. For 
years, in season and out, they were striv- 
ing to be good soldiers, to be ready when 
their country needed them. 

It was because of men like tlie Grenfells 
that England’s contemptible little army 
was able to stand against overwhelming 


odds and finally change a rout into a 
victory. Captain Rivy Grenfell and 


Captain Francis Grenfell, V.C., are both 
dead, but their example remains a price- 
less ideal for the young soldiers that come 
after. 

The making of a soldier begins on the 
drill field, but the last and hardest lessons 
are learned on the firing line. He who 
has mastered the lessons at home may 
have no fear for the higher tests at the 
front. Sergeant-Major Fury, the colonel, 
the adjutant and all those in authority 
at the training depot have a high ideal 
for the young recruit. But he himself 
must awaken and cherish that same ideal 
for himself, and toil and strive unceasingly 
toward its attainment. 

If the young recruit has the right stuff 


one may|ment requiring him to register. 
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“It is 
an infringement of rights,” _ he 
declared. 

“Might I remind you,” I answered, 
“that while your country’s rights are at 
stake, your rights are in abeyance.” The 
country’s rights must be assured, or 
there can be no such thing as rights for 


my 


{the individual. 


in him, the days and months in the train- | 


ing depot will work wonders with him. 
Within a short period of time, the moon- 
faced youth, who ambled under the bar- 
rack gate, will be passing out a new and 
finer man. 
ance, keen and alert in mind, strong and 
agile in body, he passes with all the 
promise of some day being truly worthy 
of the high name of his profession. 

Only one type of man is impossible in 
the army, and that is the man who can’t 
obey; such a one invariably passes 
through defaulters’ parades and cells 
out through the back door. Let the 
young recruit recognize at the start 
that the army is based on Authority, 


and that Discipline is the bed-rock of | 


soldiering. 

In the army you must not be thinking 
about your rights, you must be concerned 
about your duty. We have had too much 
prating about “rights” in this country, 
by all kinds of indiscriminate foreigners, 


Clean and smart in appear- | 


| sentry 


“The secret of an army’s moral force 
is that,’ in Cromwell’s words, “all ranks 
shall know what they are fighting for, and 
love what they know.” Let every 
American soldier then be imbued with a 
full knowledge of the cause for which 
he is fighting, let him realize in his 
deepest soul, that it is the rights and 
liberties of his country for which he is 
at war. 

In the army self-abnegation rules, the 
individual is lost in a greater whole, the 
sole object of concern is the welfare and 
glory of the regiment. You may not be 

called upon to sacrifice your life for your 

country, but every day in the service you 
will be called upon to sacrifice your Self. 
If vou understand the spirit of the game, 
you will do this gladly. 

Discipline is a stumbling-block to 


many a young recruit. Instinctively he 
finds himself inveighing against it. I 


heard it at Plattsburg récently, and I 
have heard it at all of our training camps, 
“They are making me into a machine,” 
the recruit protests. ““Why must I do 
this foolish drill so often?” “Why can’t 


I go outside the lines when I have 
nothing else to do?” ‘Why must I 


waste hours standing at attention, like a 
statue?” “‘Why must I take orders 
from an empty-headed corporal?” ** Why 
can’t I use my brains?” These are a 
few of the questions that leap to the 
tongue of the young recruit. 

Disc ipline means the loss of self for the 
sake of a greater self. Why? So that 
thousands of men may be brought to- 
gether and directed as one man for the 
accomplishment of a single purpose. 
How is discipline manifested? It is 
manifested by immediate, unquestioning, 
and instinctive obedience to every order 
from a higher command. The sentry 
who stood immovable at the post of duty 
in Pompeii has become an example of 
devotion to duty throughout the ages. 
But he has nothing on many a sentry in 
France today. When the deep rumblings 
under the earth give warning that a 
mine may explode any minute under the 
trench, the order is given to retire. All 
run for their lives through the communi- 
cating trenches. But the sentries al- 
lotted to the post stand firm, with their 
face to the foe. Though the earth be 
removed, their duty remains. 

I remember such a trench where pre- 
monitions of a mine were given. As I 
was rushing out with the rest, I saw the 
with fixed bayonet looking out 
across the parapet. The first rumblings 
were already heard under his feet, but he 


stood firm in his post of duty, and a few 


| 


who at the same time have no sense of | 


obligation to the country. I heard a 
man from southeastern Europe, in a big 
New York hotel at the time of registra- 
tion, protesting loudly 


against the govern- | 


be 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


moments later went up with the mine. 
I shall always cherish that memory as a | 
supreme example of discipline. 


I was converted to discipline for all | | Send tor Bookiet A. 


time in observing the wonders which it 
wrought in my own division, the Ist 
Canadians. Under my own eyes, through 


discipline, I saw this division transformed | 
from an incorrigible mob into one of | 


the most splendid fighting forces of the 
war. 

I joined the troops at a country railway 
station in Nova Scotia in August, 1914. 
As the troop train slowed down, I no- 
ticed that each car bore an inscription; 
on one through the moving blur, I read, 
Hell with the Kaiser!” On 
“Colonist Special for Berlin.” 


(Continued on page 210) 
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Answering the Nation’s Call 


N this “supreme test” of the 

nation, private interests must be 
subordinated to the Government's 
need. This is as true of the tele- 
phone as of all other instrumentali- 
ties of service. 


The draft for war service which 
has been’ made upon the Bell 
System is summarized in a recent 
Government report. 


Government messages are given 
precedence over commercial mes- 
sages by means of 12,000 specially 
drilled long distance operators all 
over the country. 


The long distance telephone fa- 
cilities out of Washington have 
been more than doubled. 


Special connections have been 
established between all military 
headquarters, army posts, naval 


stations and mobilization camps 
throughout the United States. 


More than 10,000 miles of special 
systems of communication have 
been installed for the exclusive use 
of Government departments. 


Active assistance has been giver 
the Government by the Bell System 
in providing telephone communi- 
cations at approximately one hun- 
dred lighthouses and two hundred 
coast guard stations. 


Communication has been pro- 
vided for the National Guard at 
railroad points, bridges and water 
supply systems. 


A comprehensive system of war 
communication will be ready at the 
call of the Chief Signal Officer, and 
extensive plans for co-operation 
with the Navy have been put into 
effect with brilliant success. 


As the war continues, the demands of the Government will increase. 
And the public can help us to meet the extraordinary conditions by putting 
restraint on all unnecessary and extravagant use of the telephone. 





One Policy 








N2 matter where you live, it 
will be to your advantage 
to send for a copy of our free 
booklet “L,’’ explaining why 
depositors find our plan of 
Banking by Mail at 4° com- 
pound interest, simple in 
operation and safe and satis. 
factory in every way. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO, 


CLEVELAND,O. . . . - CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER SIXTY -FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 
The most beautiful of 


| HOTEL WEBSTER | 


| Four minutes’ walk to 40 Theatres. Center of shopping dis: 
trict. Much favored by women traveling alone. 50 up. 
W . JOHNSON Seam 








40 W. 25mm | oe 
Just off 5th A 





One System 








AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


ts Wanted 


Drive and de arpa nag the Bush Pay for it out o; 
your commissions on . My agents are nak money. Ship« 


Five-Pess..34.7 “—" « — 832x314 tires 











anteed or money 
back. 


Write at once for my 
48-page catalog and 
all particulars, Ad- 
14-in Wheelb dress J. H. Bush, 
in Wheelbase Pres., Dept. 8DN. 
Delco ignitiontheet Stg. & itg. vie ¥ 


BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinois 


Grow Mushrooms 


Start right, have a big paying business 
month in and month out, right at home, 

Costs little to start, grow fast. Mush- 

rooms in big demand everywhere. Men, 

women and children can grow them 
in sheds, cellars, boxes, etc., in spare 
time. Learn expert facts about success- 
ful growing, right spawn, etc., from America’s 
great authority. Send for fre e illus. publica- 
tion ““Truth About Mushrooms” today. 
Bareau of udliecen Industry, Dept. 398, 1342 N. Clark St. ,Chieago 














‘‘War Babies’’ 





HIS amusing picture, in full 
colors, 9x12, mounted on a heavy 
mat, ready for the frame, will be 
sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Acid Tests of : 
Investments In War 





We have just published a vest-pocket 
booklet with the above title, which out- 
lines the precautions that should be 
taken to ensure safety of invested funds 
at this time. 

Write for this booklet, together with our 
current investment list, describing first 
mortgage bonds, safeguarded under the 
Straus Plan, to net 544—6%. Ask for 

Circular No. M-703 


7 YY <q vy 
S.W.STRAUS & Co. 
Founded 1882 Incorporated 1905 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

150 Broadway Straus Building 
Branch Offices: 
Minneapolis 
San Francisco 
Dayton 


Cincinnati 
Kansas City 
Rochester 


Detroit 
Boston 
Philadelphia 


35 years without loss to any investor 














Permanent Monthly Income of 


$25 


can be had for 


$4350 


invested in 50 shares of 


Cities Service Preferred 


Cities Service Company is one of the largest 
and strongest Public Utility organizations in 
America. Its stock will afford a maximum of 
stability in times of uncertainty. 

Monthly Dividends 


Write for descriptive circular No. L. E. 128 
HENRY L. s | 
& COMPANY 


60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
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The first $1000 is usually the hard- 
est to save. The task is made 
easier and more satisfactory by our 
Partial Payment Method of investing 
in dividend paying stocks or bonds. 
This is true because upon making 
the first payment you assume an 
y obligation. The satisfaction of meet- 
Y ing the obligation increases as you 
g make each monthly payment. 

| Write for our booklet No. 30. 


in which we explain our plan of 
Partial Payment Investing 

















YW AHARRIS, WINTHROP & oT 





vock Exchange 








The Rookery, Chicago. 15 Wall Street, New York [/ 


renee smerame 














How you may invest your funds 
in standard income-producing 
bonds of small denomination. Send 


for Booklet C-4, ‘‘$100 Bonds.’’ 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Odd Lots 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 
Bridgeport, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 


















To judge correctly the value of securities, it 
is mecessary to know the effect upon them 
of what is happening in the financial world. 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


issued weekly, provides for this with clear, con- 
densed information. Copies on application. 


ALSO SUGGESTIONS FOR INVESTMENT 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway, New York 














Investment; Absolutely Safe; Backed 
by first mortgages; exempt from in- 
come tax; 34% semi-annually. Write 


Reliance Homestead Association 
Dept. A, New Orleans, La. 


asper’s 


Hints to 
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JOHN McE. BOWMAN 
Of New York who was 


honored by an appointment 
to represent the hotel and 
restaurant industry on the 
Federal Food Commission at 
Washington. Mr. Bowman 
2 is president of the Hotels 
z Biltmore, Manhattan, 
: Ansonia and Commodore. 


Founder of 


birthday. 


Notice.—Subscribers to Lesiie’s Werkty at the 
home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, are placed en 
what is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to answers 
to inquiries on financial questions pi 5 in emergencies, to 
answer by telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit 
directly to the office of Lesiiz’s in New York, and not 
through any subscription agency. No charge is made for 
answering questions, and all communications are treated 
confidentially. A two-cent postage stamp should always 
be inclosed. All inquiries boul be pe» | to “Jas- 
per,” Financial Editor, Lestre’s Weexkty, 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Anonymous communications will not 
be answered. 





HE signs in Wall Street are not hard 

to read. They are usually put up 
before you see them anywhere else. They 
i give the first warnings of trouble in the 
|business world and the first promises 
| of prosperity. 
| There is a sign of disquiet in the re- 
newal of short-time bovrowing of large 
amounts by some of the prosperous 
railroads and industries at generous rates 
of interest. Some of these borrowers 
have been making a great deal of money 
and paying extra dividends or increasing 
regular dividends. This course might 
have been continued if we had not be- 
come involved in the war and if Congress 
had not gone at the delicate task of 
raising war revenues as if it were doing a 
blacksmith’s job. 

It would have been the part of wisdom, 
I presume, for all the big moneymakers 
among the corporations that had ac- 
cummulated a large surplus to liquidate 
their floating obligations and increase 
their working capital before increasing 
dividends or making extra disburse- 
ments. Some of them have done this 
and are in a much safer position for 
having pursued a conservative policy. 

Bear in mind that in Wall Street there 
are always operators who make their 
money chiefly by selling stocks short and 
taking a profit when they can cover on 
a decline. This is the method of the bear. 
He is ever on the alert for an opportunity 
to lower the prices of securities. Con- 
gress gives him his opportunity when it 
threatens to confiscate the profits of 
successful industries. 

The Department of Justice gives him a 
chance when it assails the captains of an 
industry as violators of the law, as it 
did when it recently dragged into court 
a large number of bituminous coal oper- 
ators only to have a jury declare them 
guiltless. The fact that this prosecution 
of innocent men cost the latter half a 
million dollars or more, and the Govern- 
ment (meaning the taxpayers) fully as 
much, has, of course, nothing to do with 
the case. 
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Money-Makers 





ELJAS GREENEBAUM 


Sons Bank & Trust Com- of 
pany, Chicago, the city’s 
oldest active banker, who 
lately celebrated his 95th 
i Congratulatory 
telegrams from all over the 
country were showered on 
him, and he read them with- 
out glasses. 
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HON. JAMES A. WENDELL 
Deputy State Comptroller 
New York, who was 
recently presented with a 
loving cup in recognition of 
a quarter of a century of 
aithful and intelligent 
service, in which he ac- 
complished much for the 
best interests of the state. 


Greenebaum 





The best opening the bears have had 
of late came with the weakness disclosed 
in one or two of the automobile stocks. 
This was due to the sudden cancella- 
tion of orders at the outbreak of the war 
last spring. Some concerns which had 
been wonderfully prosperous, and which 
were planning expensive improvements, 
found themselves hampered and were 
obliged to seek financial aid. The bears 
assumed that this indicated the weakness 
of the entire industry and all the auto- 
mobile stocks were hammered. 

The automobile stocks naturally suffered 
another little shock on the publication of 
the statement of Mr. A. C. Bedford, of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
that the public must economize in the use 
of gasoline by curtailing pleasure riding, 
in view of the shortage of the supply. 
This was a timely warning and it came 
from one so high in authority that every 
one listened with profound interest. It 
didn’t justify the shrinkage in the auto 
stocks, for on the same day came the 
reassuring announcement from Washing- 
ton that the Government had just ordered 
over 24,000 motor trucks from various 
manufacturers throughout the country. 
This is the best evidence that the motor 
industry is to be kept busier than ever 
by reason of war orders. These will more 
than take the place of the shrinkage from 
the desire of the public to economize. It 
is a good time for plain speaking, however, 
and Mr. Bedford’s utterance, which was 
more in the nature of a lesson in thrift 
than anything else, served a very useful 
purpose. 

The bears had had their innings with 
the railroad securities before the war. 
More recently they found great comfort 
in the maladroit policy of the Govern- 
ment in treating with the coal, copper 
and oil companies, and especially with 
the steel industry. It is not surprising 
that steel stocks showed a decline re- 
cently from the high prices of the year 
of from seven to thirty points. 

It is not a bad thing for the market 
to have a bear contingent, otherwise 
there would be no break in the upward 
movements that the bulls sometimes 
engineer. But let no one deceive himself 
with the idea that either the bull or the 
bear element controls the market. The 
public does that. 

The public may be misled temporarily 
by the bull or the bear influence, but there is 
always a large body of prudent, ex- 
perienced, observant investors, with ready 
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Greater Winnipeg 
Water District 


Five-Year 5% Gold Bonds 
Price to Yield 614% 


These bonds are a general obligation 
of a district which includes the city of 
Winnipeg and its more important 
suburbs. 
They area direct charge on all taxable land 
within the district, the assessed valuation 
being in excess of $226,000,000, and the 
population 220,000, 
Winnepeg is Canada’s principal railway 
center and chief grain and livestock market 
—the Chicago of Canada. This is the first 
time in twenty-five years that bonds of a 
metropolitan district in America have been 
offered at a price to yield more than 6%. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 


The Tillotson & Wolcott Co. 


Investment Bankers 
CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK: 115 Broadway 
CINCINNATI: Mercantile Library Bldg. 




















WISCONSIN, 
DAIRY FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Write for Interesting Free Pamphlet L-25 


Markham £ May Co. Milwaukee 












LET HIM GIVE YOU A 


Real Command of English 


It will take only some of your spare moments 
at home; no repellent grammar-study; each les- 
son as clear as daylight, and inspiring to the 
highest degree. Commence now—let Grenville 
Kleiser teach you through his Mail Course in 
practical English, how to 

Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 

Use the Right Word in the Right Place— 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Advertise- 

ments, Stories, Sermons, etc. 

Become an Engaging Conversationalist— 

Enter Good Society— 

Be a Man of Culture, Power, and Influence 

in Your Community 

Good English is absolutely necessary to the 
highest success in life. What material benefit is it 
to have good ideas if you cannot express them ade- 
quately—if you can not make others see them as 
you do? 

We will send by mail full particulars of this fa- 


mous Course. No cost, no obligation to you— 
but ask for them today, on a post-card. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 61. NEW YORK 














Leslie’s Free Service to Business Men 


Commercial opportunities for American business men 
abroad—especially in South America—were never better 
than they are today. 

All that is needed is the advice of an expert to bring 
supply and demand together. This expert advice is yours 
for the asking. Dr. W. E. Aughinbaugh, Professor of 
Foreign Trade at New York University and Editor of the 
Export and Promotion Department of Leslie's. has helped 
thousands of American merchants to sell their goods 
abroad. As areader of Leslie's his department is at your 
service, gratis. 

Dr. Aughinbaugh has sold goods in nearly every civilized 
country in the world. He is in close touch with the foreign 
market, ¢nd his familiarity with conditions abroad based 
on personal experience makes it possible for him to answer 
or to find the answer to any problem that may confront 
the exporter. 

Have you a product that you think might ‘‘go” 
in South America? 

Do you know how to reach the representatives 
from foreign houses anxious for American goods— 
perhaps the very thing that you manufacture? 

you have an export problem you can’t 
solve, submit it to the Export Department 
and it will receive Dr. Aughinbaugh’s per- 
sonal attention. 
LESLIE’S EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


W. E. AUGHINBAUGH 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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cash at hand to take advantage of 
panicky breaks in prices. The bars 
know this and they are among the first 
to turn from sellers to buyers when the 
time comes. 

The bulls also know that these same 
observant, patient holders of securities 
are always waiting and watchful for an 
opportunity to unload when prices have 
risen beyond the limits of conservatism. 
If I can impress upon my readers the fact 
that this class embraces those who are 
seldom losers in Wall Street, and that 
they never invest their money in schemes 
that the promoters make so enticing 
by attractive literature, I will have done 
a great service. 

Handsome profits have been taken in 
some of the automobile, the iron and 
steel, the coal, oil and munition stocks. 
The heavy selling of these was in part 
from the inside by those who realized 
that it was high time to take a big profit 
and to await a recession of 'a substantial 
nature on which to enter the market as 
buyers again. 

These big operators deal only in listed 
securities in which they can turn their 
money at any time. They do not tie up 
their funds in the new-fangled automo- 
bile, oil, land, mining or other schemes 
which seem so attractive to most of the 
small investors. I have constantly 
advised the latter to follow the suc- 
cessful policy of the big men in the 
street. Those who have followed that 
advice have profited. 

There never was a time in my recollec- 
tion when so many schemes were being 
pressed upon the public. They do not 
emanate from Wall Street and Wall 
Street operators have nothing to do with 
them. 

I still believe that while some stocks 
have reached as high.a point as they 
deserve, there are others that, in the 
prosperity which naturally must follow 
a period of inflation, it will pay to hold. 


M., Springfield, Ill.: Southern Pacific R. R. bonds are 
well-regarded. 

M., Blytheville, Ark.: The interests behind Submarine- 
Boat are not the same as those behind Wright-Martin. 

O., North Vernon, Ind.: Both Wright-Martin and 
Curtiss are speculations. Owing to its low price Wright- 
Martin seems to have the greater speculative possibilities. 

M., Sourlake, Texas: American Cities’ earnings and 
surplus were smaller in 1916 than in 1915. The surplus 
for 1916 was a little over $21,000. The preferred pays 
3 per cent. yearly, the common nothing. 

M., Seaton, Ill.: My experience has shown that land 
schemes in far off sections are usually based on exag- 
gerated claims of values. I would investigate very care- 
fully before letting the contract stand. 

S., Durham, N. C.: Rock Island common, on the 
earnings, looks as attractive as any of the low-priced rail- 
road stocks. What price a stock should be held for it is 
hard to say. A fair profit is always a good thing to take. 

W., Hillrose, Colo.: Why not buy the shares of a com- 
pany that is building autos and paying dividends, rather 
than those of a company that “expects to build”? Isn’t 
Emerson Motor’s example a sufficient warning? 

P., Cameron, W. Va.: Doubts as to the ability of the 
Lehigh Valley R. R. to maintain present rate of divi- 
dends caused the stock’s decline. Earnings are not 
altogether encouraging, though the road benefited some- 
what by the increase of rates on coal freight. 

T., North Hackensack, N. J.: In spite of its high divi- 
dend rate, U. S. Steamship sells below par. It is a com- 
paratively new concern, and is still in the speculative 
class. One who has but a little money should select an 
older and safer issue. Stocks or bonds of leading and 
long-established railroad or industrial corporations are 
preferable. 

W., Knightstown, Ind.: 1. The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company is highly prosperous and the common, 
paying 12 per cent, isa good business man’s investment. 
It was quoted some time ago at 106. 2. I cannot explain 
the delay in declaring S. O. of Ind. stock dividend. The 
company pays a handsome regular dividend and is piling 
up a surplus. 

H., Evansville, Ind.: 1. Hecla is a well-regarded 
minor mining proposition. It pays 15c per month. The 
price is kept down by the consideration that mines are 
uncertain properties. 2. The fact that its shares are for 
sale is nothing against an enterprise. Holders of the 
best securities often sell, because they have need of money, 
or wish to take a profit. 

Q., Allentown, Pa.: The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 
pany’s capitalization is $800,000 common stock, $4,000,- 
915 7 per cent.cum. preferred, $2,000,000 7 per cent. 
cum. second preferred. Dividends are paid on the pre- 
ferred stocks. The company had a deficit in 1915 but a 
considerable surplus in 1916. The first preferred is the 
better stock of the three. 

D., Joffre, Pa.: The companies whose stocks are being 
pushed for sale by promoters are the ones to leave alone. 
Careful investors buy listed securities, not the new-fangled 
things which you mention. Among the low-priced specu- 
lations that have possibilities are Rock Island common at 
about 36, and U.S. L. & H. common around $1 or $2 a 
share. 


A. B. C., Wisconsin: S. O. of California paid a stock 
dividend of 38% per cent. in April. It is not likely to 
declare another this year. It is on a 10 per cent. dividend 
basis, too low a return on market price, but its surplus 
continues to increase. Midwest Refining’s earnings are 
increasing and an increase in dividends is looked for, 
and also an increase in stock. But for this prospect the 
stock would be selling too high. S. O. of Ky. paid a 
cash dividend of 100 per cent in May, and stockholders 
were allowed to subscribe at par for 100 per cent. of new 
stock. This should be extra disbursement enough for 
some time tocome. Ohio Oil is one of the most attractive 
of the S. O. group. Its regular dividends make a zood 
return and the distribution of its surplus, which was 
blocked by legal technicalities, must occur in time. 
Any of these stocks is a good business man’s investment. 


New York, August 2, 1917. JASPER. 


FREE BOOKLETS FOR INVESTORS 


Readers who are interested in investments, 
and who desire to secure booklets, circulars of 
information, daily and weekly market letters 
and information in reference to particular 
investments in stock, bonds or mortgages, will 
find many helpful suggestions in the announce- 
ments by our advertisers, offering to send, 
without charge, information compiled with 
care and often at much expense. A digest of 
some special circulars of timely interest, offered 
without charge or obligation to readers of Leslie’s, 
follows: 


Mortgages on dairy farms in Wisconsin are growing in 
favor. An interesting free pamphlet, L-25, descriptive of 
these securities may be had without charge from Mark- 
ham & May Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Investments backed by first mortgages, exempt from 
income tax and paying 7 per cent., are offered by the 
Reliance Homestead Association, Dept. A., New Orleans, 
La. Write to the association for particulars. 

Wall Street winners are always well informed. Babson 
Reports supply facts that help business men and investors 
to look ahead and to pursue safe courses. Particulars sent 
free to all who write to Dept. L-47 of the Babson Sta- 
tistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

First mortgage bonds paying 7 per cent. and based ou 
property in Florida are recommended by G. L. Miller 
Co., Inc., 5 Bank & Trust Co. Building, Miami, Florida. 
The firm will send to any address its free booklets, “‘A 
First Mortgage” and “‘ What Investors Sa .”’ 

Statistical books on copper, Standard Oil and motor 
issues, very helpful to those considering investments in 
these securities, will be mailed free to investors by L. R. 
Latrobe & Company, 111 Broadway, New York. This 
~ ag deals in stocks and bonds on the partial payment, 
plan. 

One of the most concise statements of facts regarding 
railroads will be found in a letter written by Mr. E. C 
Simmons, founder of the Simmons Hardware Company, 
to his salesmen. Copies of the booklet containing this 
letter and entitled ‘“* Does the United States Want Any 
Railroads?” can be had free by addressing Mr. E. C. Sim- 
mons, St. Louis, Mo. 

What may occur in the securities market in consequence 
of important happenings may not be clear to the average 
investor. “The Bache Review” gives expert interpreta- 
tion of the effects of events on business. Tt also suggests 
securities that may prudently be purchased. Copies 
furnished free on application to J. S. Bache & Co., mem- 
bers of New York Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New 

ork, 

Expert advice and reliable technical information re- 
garding U. S. Government bonds are likely to be an in- 
creasing need of the future. C.F. Childs & Company, 208 
So. La Salle Street, Chicago, and 120 Broadway, New 
York, specialists in United States and foreign Govern- 
ment bonds, offer their service to investors. They will 
mail upon request their Analytical Pamphlet L-H, which 
all interested in Government bonds should read. 

Confronted by heavy taxation, big investors are said to 
have been sacrificing securities which they have held for 
years, thus offering many attractive bargains to small 
investors. This interesting situation is explained fully 
in circular J-4, ‘War Tax Opportunities,” prepared by 
John Muir & Co., specialists in odd lots and members of 
New York Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, New York. 
It gives a new viewpoint on old bonds and will be sent free 
to any applicant. 

Carefully chosen real-estate furnishes the best possible 
security to the investor. The Salt Lake Security & Trust 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, specializes in 6 per cent. 
Secured Certificates, protected by real-estate titles and 
mortgages in excess of the face value of the certificates. 
The company, with its assets of over $2,500,000, guaran- 
tees payment of both principal and interest of these issues. 
Write to the company for its booklet and full detailed 
information, supplied without charge. 

The best stocks and bonds may be purchased in small 
amounts with a moderate initial payment and convenient 
monthly installments. Dividends and interest are cred- 
ited to the purchaser and he may sell his holdings at any 
time. Many persons employ this plan in order to diversify 
their investments. Free booklet 24—B, “ Partial Payment 
Purchases,” explains the method, and will be mailed on 
request by Sheldon, Morgan & Co., members of New York 
Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York City. 

Conservative investors are anxious in these uncertain 
days to ensure safety of invested funds. To many there 
is a strong appeal in the first mortgage real-estate bonds 
safeguarded under the Straus plan, secured by selected 
real-estate in leading cities and netting 514 to 6 per cent. 
Reasons why these should be wean as good invest- 
ments in war-times are set forth in free circular M-703, 
issued by S. W. Straus & Company, 150 Broadway, New 
York, and Straus Building, Chicago, and are well worth 
reading. 

New York City history discloses the fact that many 

rsons have made large forturies by timely purchases of 
and in the city. Owing to the need of settling the estate 
of a late member of the firm, William E. Harmon & Com- 
pany, Inc., are offering part of their Brooklyn property 
on easy terms. The lots are located near the terminus of 
the Nostrand Avenue subway, now being constructed, and 
trolleys pass through or near the property. A boom in 
real-estate in Brooklyn is expected when the first subway 
from the center of Manhattan,to Brooklyn is opened, 
which will be within a year.' The lots are offered at $590 
each, with a payment of $5 down and $5 monthly there- 
after. . The very fair proposition is made that within 90 
days after date of purchase, customers may exchange their 
lots or get their money back if not satisfied. This is an 
evidence of good faith. Railroad fares, to a maximum of 
$36, will be credited to those who come to inspect pur- 
chases, The company has been in business over 29 years 
and is one of the largest in its line in the United States. 
Particulars may be had by sending name and address to 





Dept. A. J. 3, William E. Harmon & Company, Inc., 261 
Broadway, New York. 


The Next Big Loan 


NOTHER large issue of United 
States Government bonds is one 

of the probabilities of a few months hence. 
Only a speedy termination of the war can 
prevent it, and the outlook for immediate 
peace is not bright. Through the con- 
certed and patriotic action of numberless 


fully floated, though to do it required no 
little intensive education of the public 
in the matter of bond buying. 
ond loan should show the benefits of the 
educational work done in connection with 
the first. Many investors who had to be 
persuaded into making their first bond 
investment will hereafter purchase more 
readily, and a considerable number who 
did not buy the first loan will be eager to 
buy the second. Lowering the minimum 
denomination to $20 would doubtless 
quicken sales. In view of this, it may not 
seem necessary as yet for the Government 
to raise the rate of interest on its bonds. 

The next loan is already casting its 
shadow before. It is one of the causes of 
the stock market’s hesitating mood and it 
helps to depress the market for corpora- 
tion bonds. Positive bargains in these 
bonds now appear, and there must arrive 
a day when there will be a brisker demand 
for them. Shrewd investors are picking 
up the good things, and their eventual 
reward should be satisfactory. Persons 
of moderate capital who are holders of 
Liberty Bonds are showing a disposition 
to acquire bonds making a more liberal 
yield, in order to even up on income re- 
turns. How influential such purchases 
will be in sustaining or improving the 
market remains to be seen. But it is a 
factor not to be overlooked. 


H. F., Geneva, N. Y.: You will find ideal bonds in 
West Shore 4’s guaranteed by the N. Y. C. R. R. and 
netting nearly 5 per cent. 

S. D., Ogdensburg, N. Y.: City of Toronto 5 per cent. 
bonds are well regarded municipal issues. The city is 
flourishing. At market price the bonds yield 514 per 
cent, 

L. H., Buffalo, N. Y.: Government of the Dominion 
of Canada 2-year 5 per cent. gold notes due in 1919 are 
undoubtedly safe. At 98 and interest they yield about 
6% per cent. 

L., Pittsburgh, Pa.: For a short term issue there is 
nothing better than the General Electric Company’s 3- 
year 6 per cent. notes, offered recently at 9934 and in- 
terest, yielding over 6 per cent. 

I., Denver, Colo.: As the conversion of the So. Pac. 
Conv. 4’s privilege expires on June 1, 1919, and as $130 in 
bonds must be given for $100 stock, the privilege does 
not count for much. However, the bonds are attractive 
for their high yield of about 6 per cent. . 

G. O., Terre Haute, Ind.: As the company has an excel- 
lent dividend record, and is serving Cincinnati and 15 
adjacent communities, the Cincinnati Gas & Elec. Com- 
pany’s first and refunding mortgage 5’s must be regarded 
as good. The company is earning four times the interest, 

R. W., Boston, Mass.: The conv. deb. 6’s of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York are among the 
highly-regarded industrial bonds. They are convertible 
par for par for stock on Feb. 1, 1918, and any interest 
date thereafter. They are due in 1920. Price abort 109, 
to yield about 514 per cent. 

E. T., Seattle, Wash.: The So. Calif. Gas Company’s 
first mortgage 6’s would seem to be an excellent business 
man’s investment. The company’s territory includes 
Los Angeles, Calif., and 19 other cities and towns, with a 
total population of 600,000. Net earnings are at the rate 
of over 214 times interest charges. Quoted to yield 6 
per cent. 

W. R., Covington, Ky.: The Ind. Power & Water Com- 
pany’s first mortgage sinking fund 6 per cent gold bonds 
may be had at a price to yield about 6 per cent. The 
company serves Vincennes and other communities in 
Indiara. Net earnings for the past fiscal year were twice 
the annual interest required. The Ind. Public Service 
Commission approved these bonds, 

J. F., Dallas, Texas: The 6 per cent. gold notes of the 
Western States Gas & Elec. Company were euthorized 
by the railroad commission of California. They are due 
Feb. 1, 1927, and are in denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1,000. The company serves more than 30 communities 
in California. Net earnings are reported over 334 times 
the annual interest on these notes. Price 98 and accrued 
interest, yielding over 6 per cent. 

C. B., Erie, Pa.: The 5 per cent. sinking fund equip- 
ment trust bonds of the N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
are attractive. They were lately quoted at alittle over 95, 
to yield about 514 per cent. The company assumes the 
Pennsylvania State tax and will pay the present normal 
federal income tax. The amount of these bonds is $3,- 
800,000. They fall due May 1, 1931. They are well 
secured by new standard rolling stock. 

P. D., Greenwich, Conn.: The new issue of New York 
City 50-year 41% per cent. gold bonds was lately quoted at 
1014, with interest, yielding over 4.42 per cent. They are 
exempt from Federal income tax, are a legal investment for 
savings bank and trust companies in New York and exempt 
from personal tax in that state. They are due July 1, 1967. 
| They may be secured in multiples of $10 in registered 
‘form; coupon bonds $1,000. There are no safer bonds. 
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ugust Investment 
Suggestions 


Unusual resources and _facili- 
ties, close affiliation with the 
world’s investment markets and 
wide diversification of offerings 
are among the attributes of this 
national organization. 





The increasing number of invest- 
ment problems due to current 
conditions, makes it necessary 
for investors to enlist the ser- 
vices of a well rounded and 
| thoroughly efficient investment 
organization. -Let us help you 
with your individual problem. 





Send for our August Circular 
L-71, “Investment Suggestions.” 


| The National City 
Company 


National City Bank Building 
New York 
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War and Industry 


Conditions confronting industry 

Our new army will comprise 1,000,000 men. 

It takes 3 to 5 men in industrial lines to 
maintain a soldier. 

This means 3,500,000 to 6,000,000 men 
transferred from peace time pursuits to 
war activities. 

No such transition can be made without 
forcing industrial plants to solve new and 
unusual problems. 


W hat these problems are 


The problems which will demand the most 
attention are: 

Utilization of Woman Labor 

Working and Living Conditions 

Hours of Work, Rest Periods and Fatigue 

Putting Skilled Workers at New Tasks 

Training Unskilled Workers 

Putting Plants on Two and Three Shifts 

Reorganizing Departments 

Increasing Production 

Planning for Post-Bellum Conditions 


Let Us AdviseWith You 


C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO. 
Industrial Organization and Management 


, 101 Park Ave., New York 


TYPEWRITERS 


Our entire stock of latest models is offered 
at Special prices for the summer only, 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 


All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
year. Buy now and save as much as $75. 
Branch stores in leading cities. 

Write for Catalog and Summer Price List. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., lnc., 339 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL 


Authorized translation by Smith Ely 
Jelliffe, M.D., of the great work of 
Jules Payot, Rector of the Academy 
of Aix, France, which has passed 
through thirty editions since its first 
publication in French, fifteen years 
ago. It presents a masterly discussion 
of the evils that must be combated 
in training the will and of the possibili- 
ties that lie in its judicious education 
in connection with athletic exercise, 
intellectual labor, bodily hygiene; eat- 
ing, and drinking. It tells of the joys 
of work, of the help to be gained by 
reading good books, and of the in- 
fluence of the great men of the past. 
It is alive with inspiration on every page and 
no young man or woman but will be the better 
mentally, morally, and physically for reading it. 
r2mo, cloth, by mail, $1.62 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO, 
1116 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
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The End of the World? 


O. It’s not. She is being pretty cruelly 

battered, but she will survive. This 
madness, this thing we call War, that 
attacks her at times, has terrible powers, 
but it hasn’t the power to last. 


While it’s here, there are some com- 
pensations. We are stirred to our depths, 
we are all more alive, more sincere. There 
was never such a time for true friendships, 
and for all that’s most real. 


The Metropolitan Magazine is fighting 
its part in this war. Read its searching 
editorials that keep just ahead of the times, 
its news of conditions abroad by the keen 
William Hard, its articles by Roosevelt that 
ring out across the whole land, its spirited, 
truth-dealing fiction, its words of the future, 
—that new and more vigorous age that is 
already dawning. 


It’s the kind of a magazine American 
homes need in war-time. 


Inthe September Metropolitan—Just Out 





Snakebite (a complete novelette) My Conversion to Spiritualism 
by by 
ROBERT HICHENS SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
I’ve Come to Stay (3 part serial) 
by 
MARY HEATON VORSE 
The Perils of Writing for the 
Movies 


by W. J. ABBOTT 


An Editorial Message 
by 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Adventures and Letters of 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


AT ALL GOOD NEWSSTANDS—AUGUST 8th 
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“That's the car for me,” I said to my- 
self, and jumped aboard the platform. As 
I did so the door burst open and a burly 
red-headed Cape Bretoner grabbed me 


| by the nape of the neck and flung me into 


| and the sport of “ 
| becoming general, a diminutive cockney 





| friend, Red MaclIsaac. 


a veritable tigers’ lair, exclaiming, “Pass 
him along, bo.” 

They certainly did pass me along, and 
as others were being shot into the aisle 
Pass ’em along bo,”’ was 


sergeant raised himself upon a seat ex- 
claiming in a piping voice, 

***Ere, ‘ere, this won't ’arf do, cut hit 
out, I say, cut hit hout, now.” 

*“Come to me my darlin’. We'll ‘ere, 
ere ye!” exclaimed Red Maclgaac with 
fine contempt for the authority of 
cockney sergeants. 

After the cockney had made a par- 
ticularly rough passage up and down the 
aisle, his wind was completely knocked 
out, and dead to the world, he was 
dumped into a berth. Late that night, 
when all the troops were asleep, I heard 
him groan. 

**Ts there anything I can do for you?” 
I inquired. 

** Aw no, it ain’t the pain, I’m a-moind- 
ing, but its these Canoidians. Ye cawn’t 
make an harmy out o’ this mob from ’ell. 
Ye cawn’t make soldiers out o’ these 
Canoidians, no, it cawn’t be done.” 

I wondered myself if it could be done, 
and I wondered still more when I got to 
Valcartier camp, where I saw all the 
young bloods and incorrigibles of the 
Dominion coming together. Valcartier 
at the beginning seemed hopeless, but the 
lion-taming drill-sergeant converted the 
menagerie into a regiment, and out of a 
circus, brought forth The First. Division. 

One day in Valcartier, I again saw my 
He was engaged 


| at drill and, as usual, was in a contentious 





mood. ‘What’ll I do that for?” he was 
expostulating. 

**You'll do that because hit’s horders,” 
thundered the Sergeant-major. 

“Yes, I will not,” growled Maclsaac, 
flinging down his rifle to emphasize his 
independence. When I beheld the in- 
vincible Cape Bretoner a few minutes 
later, he was bearing a huge pack on his 
back, marching back and forth at the 
““steady-double,” while the implacable 
Sergeant-major shouted orders at him 
like a Maxim, “Left turn!” * Pick 
it hup!”. .. “Pick it hup, now!” 
“About turn! ... Quick now, pick it 
hup there!”” MacIsaac was soaked with 
perspiration and his face was dark with 
shame and pain. But the countenance of 
the Sergeant-major was a cast of steel. 
Imparting discipline to incorrigibles was 
his profession. 

The last time I saw Red MaclIsaac 
was at a little village called Shrewton, 
on the fringes of Salisbury Plains. The 
5th Royal Highlanders were doing picket 
duty in the town that day and as I passed 
an inn called the “‘Catherine Wheel,” in 
company with my major, the corporal of 
the guard called his men sniartly to 
attention and gave us a clean-cut sharp 
salute. His every attitude was that of a 
true soldier. 

**Fine smart soldiers, these Highland- 
ers,” said the major as we passed on, 
‘perfect examples of discipline and sol- 
dierly spirit. Take that corporal, for 
instance.” 

- “Yes sir,’ I answered, looking back at 
the erstwhile Red MaclIsaac, of the 
Colonist’s Special for Berlin. 

One night in France I galloped past 
many moving battalions, and long 
columns of guns and limbers. These 
were the First Canadians, no longer a 
rabble or a mob, but one united division, 
moving like one man to the appointed 
place in the firing line. Every one knows 
the story of how two months later that 
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| same Canadian Division, in the words of Sir 
John French, “saved the day” at Ypres. 
Napoleon said that morale was 75%. 
The development of a soldierly spirit 
should be the end of all training. It 
is the possession of this quality that 
enables ten men to beat a hundred, and 
fifty to rule a thousand. The story of 
the British conquest of India, and of 
Scott's campaign in Mexico, are examples 
of how moral force may triumph over 
overwhelming numbers. A_ soldierly 
spirit enables a man to be cheerful in 
privation, to put faith in his superiors, to 
practice necessary self-confidence and 
self-restraint, to act with initiative amidst 
unforeseen dangers, and to obey all or- 
ders with courage and disregard of self. 
It was the soldierly spirit that per- 
meated Jackson’s infantry at Chancel- 
lorsville; that spirit held the Ypres salient 
in 1914 when we were one to ten. Lord 
Kavanaugh’s Household Cavalry Brigade 
stood alone and unbroken against vast 
hordes of Germans on Mennin Ridge, 
because every trooper of the Household 
Cavalry was possessed of a soldierly spirit. 
This spirit has characterized all Canada’s 
New World troops since the beginning. 
Out of the mud and mire of Flanders, 
out of the winter’s cold and rain, out of 
the shell-swept trenches, out of holes in 
the ground where men live amidst blood 
and mire, where corpses are thickly 
strewn, out of all this woe and hardship, 
|comes the voice of the Tommy, singing, 
** Are we downhearted? No!’’ That is the 
triumph of the soldierly spirit, which is the 
desideratum of all of America’s new armies. 


Protecting Our Overseas 
Trade 
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islands of the West Indies, so that now 
these possessions trade together under 
especial preferential tariffs. The bel- 
ligerents have sent trade commissions 
to all neutral countries designed to 
strengthen business bonds and to increase 
commerce. And the neutrals have adopted 
resolutions tending to protect themselves 
in all markets. Unquestionably among 
all these groups and combinations there 
will be a closer cementing of trade re- 
lations as the war progresses, or when 
it terminates, depending upon the con- 
tingencies which develop. With Latin- 
America and the Far East we have done 
little to protect our interests, while all 
of Europe and Japan have been ag- 
gressively, silently and surely extending 
their commerce and entrenching them- 
selves impregnably in these much-to-be- 
desired markets. 

We are to-day in a position to enter 
into contemplated negotiations and to 
bring about trade treaties on a basis 
which cannot but be advantageous if 
properly managed. 

This is one of the great problems that 
confronts us now as a nation. Its 
proper solution means that the United 
States will become the greatest trading 
nation as well as the greatest manu- 
facturing nation in the world. It can- 
not be dealt with haphazardly. It de- 
mands the entire time of experts, selected 
solely for their ability and experience 
and not drafted from the ranks of the 
politicians. We should be preparing for 
the consummation of these compacts 
today, the essential features of which 
should be a demand that with every 
nation this country should have a 
“favored-nation” clause to protect 
American exports against discrimination 
in foreign markets. And it should be 
the duty of our Government to enact the 
signing of such treaties first of all with 
the countries of Europe with whom our na- 
tion is now fighting shoulder to shoulder. 
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WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO BE 100% EFFICIENT IN EVERYTHING? 
WOULDN'T IT BE WORTH 3% CENTS A DAY TO YOU? 


a THAT'S ALL IT COSTS TO PUT IN YOUR HOME 


This New Giant Among Books of Reference 


For years the chief sources of our knowledge have been Encyclopedias 
which, being wholly, or in large part, of foreign make, have given dis- 
torted or altogether inadequate views of American endeavor and achieve- 
ments, while entirely ignoring American men and women who stand 
in the foreground in many spheres of modern activity. 


MADE IN AMERICA 
EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


is the work of a large body of American 
scholars who have gathered, from the remote 
past and the immediate present, all the in- 
teresting facts in connection with every subject 
of human interest—person, place or thing. 
It covers information found in no other En- 
cyclopedia. Its arrangement is so simple 
that every bit of its vast store of information 
is instantly accessible. Its broad scope and 
the up-to-dateness of all its information make it 
a work of the most practical utility to the 
professional and the business man, the student 
and the home circle. It combines features that 
stamp it with a distinctive individuality, 
pleasing to the eye and grateful to the hand. 
Each volume is 758 by 5% inches. The 9 
volumes occupy a shelf space of 13% inches. 
The bold captions and the clear type in which 
the body of the text is printed are features that 
yee | many others make EVERY AMERI- 
CAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA an instrument of 
the highest efficiency. 


FOR PROGRESSIVE AMERICANS 


The subject matter, treatment and arrange- 
ment of EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA show clearly that its editors had a keen 
appreciation of the needs of the modern Ameri- 
can man and woman. 

We Americans are a busy people. We have 
no time for or patience with the irrelevant. 
When we consult a work of reference we do so 
in most cases for a specific fact—not for an 
elaborate treatise when the fact sought for 
can be visualized in a few words. 
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The new plan on which EVERY AMERI- 
CAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA has been construct- 
ed enables it to give its readers the greatest 
service in the least possible time. In EVERY 
AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA every item 
of knowledge is as quickly found as a name ina 
directory. You want information, say about 
the Danbury Hatters’ Case. You don’t have 
to dig it out of some long article under a cap- 
tion like Important Legal Decisions or History 
of Capital and Labor. You will find the facts 
given right under its own name. You want to 
know about the history of Conscription, or 
about the Titanic Disaster, or the Colorado 
Strike or the Kiev Case—simply turn to these 
headings in their alphabetical order and get 
your information without a moment’s loss 
of time. Could fact finding be made easier? 
Could a greater incentive be offered for self- 
education, which is the only real education? 


Later by Several Years Than the Biggest 
and Most Expensive Encyclopedias 


Events have moved so fast in the past few years that the 
big, expensive Encyclopedias in most instances are now 
hopelessly out of date. Since their day a great wotld war 
has drawn into its vortex the most powerful nations on 
the globe. Developments of the most stupendous and far 
reaching importance have taken place, with intense 
activity in scientific discovery and mechanical invention. 
New leaders have sprung up and taken the place of those 
who held the center of the stage only a few short years 
ago. ‘*The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 
It is to the “new” order that EVERY AMERICAN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA belongs—new in purpose, new in 
method, new in telling all about the newest things while 
not neglecting the oldest. 

Its scope, and the variety and abundance of its in- 
formation can be adequately realized only by actual 
examination and _use of the work. For up-to-dateness, 
timeliness, comprehensiveness and convenience EVERY 


AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is without a rival. 
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EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA treats all subjects of special 
interest to American readers from the American instead of the European 
pointof view, giving tothe livesof American men and women space usurped 
in other Encyclopedias by European mediocrities, and 1s thoroughly Inter- © 
national in Scope, omitting no foreign subject of importance. 


OUR INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
places EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA with- 
in the means of all who thirst for knowledge. Figuring 
that the demand will call for the distribution of thousands 
of sets monthly we can maintain the present introductory 
price and terms only so long as savings in cost of manu- 
facture can be effected by the placing of orders for unusually 
large editions with the printers and binders; otherwise, 
the present introductory price will be immediately ad- 
vanced. 


THE HIGHEST EFFICIENCY WITH 


THE LOWEST COST 
EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA does the 
work of the biggest and the most expensive Encyclopedias 
at a small fraction of their cost. Here is true efficiency with 
true economy. Send for your set immediately and thereby 
secure the advantage of the present remarkably low in- 
troductory price. 


ONLY Brings You The Entire Set. 9 Vol- a 


umes: Each 756 by 5% inches. Special 


Library Weave, Extra Durable Cloth, 
$ with Label Stamped in Gold. Catch 
Words in Big Bold Type. 5,000 Pages. 





1,000 Illustrations. Pronunciation Clearly 
indicated of all Names and Common Words 


and Phrases treated in the text. Latest 
SENT Statistical and Industrial Facts in Con- @& 

nection with American and Foreign Cities = 
NOW and Towns. 2 
A Whole Year in which to pay the balance if desired. 


Send the dollar and coupon today. We prepay charges. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., ; L. 8-9-17 
| 1116 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
Enclosed is $1.00, first pexment on the 9 volume, Cloth 


bound, set of EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
| to be shipped charges prepaid. I agree to remit the Full In 

troductory Price, $13.00, at the rate of $1.00 (or more) per 

month following receipt of books. Otherwise I will within five 

days ask for instructions for their return, at your expense, my 
| $1.00 to be refunded on their receipt. 
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